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THE BANK CHARTER AND THE CURRENCY LAWS. 


Tne message to the Parliament from the Sove- 
reign delivered on the fourth of last month, 
recommends the renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of England, and therewith all our currency 
laws. The appointment of a committee of the 
House of Commons to consider the operation of 
these laws since that date is a cover for the minis- 
terial mistake. It is decent to have a committee 
—-who may endorse iniquity in any walk; and 
ihe committee on currency for the present session 
is, doubtless, made safe. The currency laws are 
very profitable to those who gain, and also very 
tedious to those who lose, by them. The former 
are a small minority, who thoroughly understand 
their business ; and the latter are the nation, with 
the aforesaid exceptions, who feel generally that the 
matter is ina mirage or a mist, and cannot be 
easily extracted. A multitude acknowledge that 
something must be wrong with the currency ; but 
they cannot discover the error. All our laws on 
the subject are opposed to free trade. That is at 
least plain; but we are told that the topic is beyond 
the common laws of commerce. Currency is the 
exception, to free trade, the rule. The result of 
the exception is a variation in price unequalled in 
any other article. During the last twelve years 
money has been worth 23, and it has been worth 
7) per cent., and some people say 9} percent, In 
many cases, with low security, much more has 
been paid ; but the difference was placed upon the 
risk of not recovering the loan, rather than its 
value. No other article has changed its value to 
the same extent. Corn, cotton, and iron are 
exposed to great changes of price, but pig iron has 
not been quoted at 40s. and also at 120s. during 
the period ; cotton has not been 6d. and 1s. 6d. in 
twelve years; or wheat 35s. and 105s. per quarter ; 
and yet iron was exposed to the terrible excite- 
ment of the railway crisis ; corn to the famine and 
the war years; and cotton has been, is, and ever 


will be, until new fields of supply be opened, 








exposed to floods in spring, and frosts in autumn, 
and short crops at all seasons, 

Several writers upon monetary science have 
confounded the circulating medium with something 
valuable in itself. The circulating medium may 
have a real or a representative value. The circu- 
lation of this country is mixed. Part of it is 
real; part of it is representative. A penny be- 
longs to the former class. Bank notes and bills 
chiefly form the latter. 

We are accustomed to consider the notes of 
bankers payable on demand as the only circulating 
medium, except metals; but this is an erroneous 
view. Mercantile bills circulate frequently before 
they are discounted by a person who prefers to 
hold them until maturity. Exchequer bills cireu- 
late freely from hand to hand; and the Govern- 
ment have supplied one kind of circulation in 
postage stamps, which are thus applied to purposes 
for which they were not devised. 

Bank notes are the chief circulating medium of 
a representative character, and the Legislature 
professes by the currency laws to secure their con- 
vertibility. This was Sir Robert Peel’s avowed 
object in the acts of 1844 and 1845. These acts, 
like many other Legislstive achievements of that 
statesman, were framed without regard to any 
principle. Thus the joint stock banks of Scot- 
land with a large paid-up capital, and the private 
bankers of England, who might or might not have 
had any capital whatever, and some of whom were 
not at that time solvent, were put on the same 
footing, and allowed thereafter to issue the average 
of their circulation, for twelvemonths previous to 
the act, without any fortification of bullion. The 
note circulation of the English private bankers 
was thus founded"perhaps on nothing. The circu- 
lation of the Irish joint stock banks was founded 
upon a paid-up capital often smaller than its 
amount. The note circulation of Scotland was 
confined to one-fourth of the paid up capital apon 
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which it was founded. The Bank of England is 
allowed to issue fourteen millions upon the basis 
of the Government debt. The English circulation 
by joint stock banks is confined to the counties 
without the metropolitan circle, and has no refer- 
ence to the capital of the issuers. These classes 
form the authorised circulation. ‘The surplus in 
each case is supported by bullion to its amount. 
Therefore it follows that the authorised circulation 
may be inconvertible, while the unauthorised alone 
is clearly convertible. 

The incidental clauses in the currency laws 
respecting the formation of banking companies in 
and out of England present similar contradictions ; 
but as our business is with the currency, and our 
space limited like itself, we only remark concern- 
ing them that the single bank formed upon the new 
principle of taking care of banking by statute, for 
eleven years after the passing of the Act, in 
London, is the only joint stock bank that has 
failed there. It would thus appear that the means 
adopted to secure the solvency of the joint stock 
banks are compatible with insolvency, and, indeed, 
that the only institution formed upon them has 
become insolvent. 

Touching the circulating medium, the Legisla- 
ture said in 1844 and 1845 that the average of 
notes circulated for the preceding twelvemonths 
might be continued; but that all further currency 
required by the nation should be metallic, or 
convertible immediately into gold coin. 

The convertibility of the paper currency was 
the avowed object of these laws, but they present 
no means of securing that purpose. ‘The average 
circulation of the Bank of England may be 
twenty-one millions. Two-thirds of that amount 
may be altogether inconvertible. The bank is 
alone required to provide for the remaining third. 
The country circulation of England does not often 
reach the authorised amount, and the law makes 
no provision for its convertibility. The circula- 
tion of Ireland is generally under the same limit, 
and its convertibility is therefore by law equally 
unprovided for. The circulation of Scotland is 
thirty per cent. over the authorised quantity, and 
the convertibility of the surplus is alone secured. 
The result is in England, that a law to provide the 
convertibility of bank notes secures its object only 
to the extent of twenty-seven per cent. of their 
average quantity, a proportion nearly preserved 
over the three kingdoms. That is to say, Peel, 
through Parliament, said that he had rendered the 
convertibility of bank notes secure, when by a jug- 
gling Act he had attained the convertibility of 
one-fourth of them; or he made 5s. in the pound 
stand for full payment, and, for that indecent 
dividend, he caused all the misery to many, and 
the profits to afew, wrought out by these Acts. 

Convertibility, or the capacity of paying off 
their notes in gold, being the cardinal virtue in 
banking for which Sir Robert Peel Secundus pro- 
posed to provide, we are entitled to consider 
whether the purpose was necessary, and in Scot- 
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land it was unnecessary, since bank notes had always 
been paid. In England notes had deen issued by 
private persdns without any security, as they may 
be issued still, according to recent examples, from 
an adequate paid up capital, and against that evil the 
Legislature were entitled to make provision. The 
bullionists taunt their opponents with supporting 
the “light shilling,” but the sarcasm, like their 
laws, is light. They only provide for the suffici- 
ency of threepence in the shilling, giving them 
the advantage of an average, since for many of 
their shillings they make no provision, while they 
leave ninepence in the average of cases at the 
mercy of the shilling manufacturers. We propose 
security for the whole. 

They contrived these Acts to obtain monetary 
stability, yet it has been the most unstable article 
of commerce since their institution, and banking 
has exhibited more disgraceful errors under the new 
laws than it ever did before them. 

Security to bank customers by currency laws is 
impracticable. The, Scotch bank circulation is, 
for example, not equal to one-tenth of the Scotch 
deposits, and what security have the depositors? 
The capital of the banks, and the responsibilities 
of the shareholders, are considered adequate secu- 
rity by them ; and they are ample for the small 
circulation, if they are good, as they are sufficient, 
for the large deposits. The Legislature cannot 
separate with accuracy between the circulation and 
the deposits of a banking company, if they wish 
to secure the convertitility of the former, because 
that could only be endangered during a panic, 
when the depositors might come in to the extent 
of a fourth, probably of a third, and stop every- 
thing. Absolute convertibility is therefore a fic- 
tion. Necessary convertibility is the affair of the 
bankers, and “let every man mind his own busi- 
ness.” 

We do not know a banking company in the em- 
pire that could discharge all their liabilities if re- 
quested at once to pay cash. We do not know 
a Life Assurance Company that could pay its 
policies, if they were all to fall in to-morrow. 
The bankers and the life assurers know their liabi- 
lity to sudden calls; but they also know that all 
their liabilities will not be called suddenly. They 
are acquainted with the average demands, and the 
excess over them is never very large. 

The Legislature, therefore, uphold a fiction in 
the currency laws—a myth that, unlike mythology 
in general, has no foundation. ‘The Acts of 1844 
and 1845 were devised to retain gold in the coun- 
try. They take the most clumsy and costly means 
to that end. It has been said that the pressure 
on the circulation in 1847 caused a depression of 
two hundred and fifty millions in property and se- 
curities. Thousands of persons were impoverished, 
and hundreds were enriched. 

At this moment London suffers in many parts 
the anguish of want. Twenty-five thousand per- 
sons, in the building trades alone, are idle, accord- 
ing to statements made publicly, and not refuted. 
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The journals of the builders ascribe this con- 
traction of trade to the high rate of interest. Lon- 


don bankers divide 20 per cent., and, therefore, | 
| by them more profitable than by specie. This is a fair 


London builders cannot continue their speculations. 
They are conducted generally to the extent of two- 
thirds, or even three-fourths, on borrowed money ; 
but interest has reached a point that sweeps away 


profits ; and the builders suspend operations. The | 


tradesmen become idle, intemperate perhaps, | a Parliament. 


| 


wicked even, in a few cases—thanks to the prin- | 
ciples of the people, rather than the wisdom of price of goods, which means reducing the wages 


the Legislature, in only a few. The workman falls 
into debt, pawns his clothes, sells even his house- 
hold furniture, takes his children from school, 
withdraws from chapel or church, resigns the 
decent home that he occupied, and sinks down 
among the ‘‘ unexcavated heathen,” in many in- 
stances. Whois to blame? Why is the interest 
of money unreasonable? A few speculators 
want to invest in Sam Laing’s line (see Punch) 
between despotism and tyranny—we should have 
said Rome and Trieste. Well, let them invest. 
They may have been warned that their money will 
be lost, but fools must take their way, and the 
leading speculators are not foolish. They will 
sell out at acconvenient period. But they can’t 
invest without drawing two or three millions of 
gold from the country. They cannot draw these 
three millions of gold out of the country without 
reducing the domestic circulation by that amount. 
They cannot reduce that circulation without in- 
creasing the rate of interest. 

Another set of speculators are offered a_pre- 
mium for gold by the Bank of France, who pay 
direct to escape from difficulty. They want to make 
French hay while the fiery sun of French trial 
shines. They can only accomplish that object by 
exporting gold. Each exportation contracts our 
currency, enlarges our interest, «nd therefore re- 
duces ovr trade according to Act of Parliament— 
even those currency acts which the Commons at the 
suggestion of the Government have named a com- 
mittee to recommend. | 

The bullionists say that contraction of the 
currency, and an increased rate of interest, are 
necessary to bring back the gold. Would it be 
wiser not to let it away? rather than, by these 
circuitous processes, to seek its restoration? The 
law encourages its exportation, and then raises 
interest to secure its re-importation. The amount 
exported may not exceed two, three, or four 
millions within a given period, yet, in order to 
bring them back, the interest upon all external 
and internal transactions, over one hundred times 
these sums, is raised by two to three per cent. The 
profits of foreign investments can never repay the 
losses on the general trade of the country caused 
by the changes in the rate of interest. We do not 
occupy space with quotations to prove, what is 
undeniable, that the late Sir Robert Peel and 
others contrived the present laws in order that, 
when bullion flowed out of the country, the circu- 
lating medium at home might be contracted, its 
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value enhanced, and the bullion re-attracted to our 
banks either by an advance in our interest, or by 
the depreciation of goods, so as to render payment 


and honest representation of the purposes sought 
by the promoters of these acts from their own 
statements; and no more complicated scheme of 
personal aggrandisement was ever carried through 


We drop at present the idea of lowering the 


paid for making them, in order to increase 
exportation,—although the machinery provided is 
the most powerful crusher of labour in the market 
—and confine the following paragraphs chiefly to 
the monetary department of the subject. 

A grazier had once a flock of two thousand 
sheep, which fed in a hill country, and they were 
food, in return, to four foxes. The grazier wished 
to kill the foxes, and he planted traps over his 
grazings. He was morally certain that, if ever a 
fox were caught in one of the traps, it must be 
crippled, it probably would be killed. Unfortu- 
nately the sheep could not read on the the placards 
“Traps are set in the grass ;” and even if they 
had been accustomed to Roman letters, they would 


-still have been obliged, for the sake of the grass, 


to run the risk of the traps. The consequence 
was that the sheep were frequently captured, and 
the foxes found them very convenient eating in 
the traps. Therefore they prospered and throve 
upon the precautions adopted for their destruction. 
Still, in the muddled parliament of the farmer's 
brain, theory prevailed—and it was a very undeni- 
able theory that if the foxes stepped on his springs 
they would be neutralised. They did not, however, 
step there. The chances were five hundred to 
one against sheep, and in favour of foxes, until the 
former decreased and the latter increased so far 
that at last, after the farmer had nearly ruined 
himself, he occasionally secured a fox ; and that is 
the policy and state of the British empire on the 
monetary question. 

A tax of 2} per cent. upon the exportation of 
bullion would not be evaded to a large extent, be- 
cause the exporters look for insurers, and both 
parties for their own benefit would register their 
transactions. That tax would be levied virtaally 
upon foreign investments, which the people of 
Britain should not promote. It is not a tax which 
we recommend as consistent with fair principles of 
trade, but the bullionists say that bullion is ex- 
ceptional, Be it so; only let these gentlemen 
make exceptions of themselves at their own ex- 
pense, They want the bullion to be in the country. 
If its existence in the bank vaults be so necessary, 
as they say, to the preservation of private and 
public credit, the population should guard jealously 


the precious deposit. We have only the opinion 

of these gentlemen to its value. We take that 

opinion for its worth. We act upon and apply 

it by not letting the bullion go, instead of making 

a crisis in bringing it back. It is _ to keep 
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than to win. Therefore let us keep gold when we | 


have it. 


bullionists insist upon following vice, and we are 
| looking for the least costly vice in which they can 
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The expense of this course is less Phan the | be indulged. Any premium upon the importation 


operation now pursued. To restore the gold to 
the bank, discounts are raised by two to five per 
cent. in accordance with the exigency. We 





of gold, payable whenever the minimum Bank 


charge for discount reached a danger point, would 


come out of every person’s pocket—but it would 


assume the little go, or two per cent on two | be a smaller payment by several millions than 


hundred millions for six months. The gain toa 
few, and the loss to many, is two millions sterling. 


It has been caused by the exportation of four or | 


five millions more gold than, according to the 
present laws of the circulating medium, could be 
spared without derangement. 

The tax on their exportation at 24 per cent. 
would have been one hundred thousand pounds. 
Therefore, if we must have a tax it is better to 
pay one hundred thousand pounds directly to the 
Government than two millions to the moneylenders ; 
and better that the parties concerned in the mat- 
ter should pay whatever has to be paid than that 
the public in general should be taxed for their be- 
hoof. The Committee of the Commons engaged 
upon the consideration of the currency laws will 
never take this simple remedy for the exportation of 
bullion into their calculation, and yet it would re- 
move the difficulty and the distresses that origi- 
nate in the working of the bullion law. It would 
interfere with the current of trade, but not nearly 
so much as that law which sends the executive 
into every banker’s establishment to count his cash, 
and one set of his liabilites—not nearly so 
much as the increase of discounts by one, two, and 
even three hundred per cent., which sometimes 
occurs—and not so much as their sudden con- 
traction and refusal altogether, for no other reason 
except the existence and the requirements of the 
present law. But it would not interfere with the 
current of trade, unless that current became un- 
profitable. Trade should balance itself and leave 
a profit. That profitis the only amount that can 
be permanently invested anywhere without inter- 
fering with the aforesaid current. If, therefore, 
foreign trading requires from us payments in gold, 
some influence is requisite like the bridle’s bit to 
keep it on the straight road. The present curb 
turns the entire team, The curb proposed would 
deal only with the animal astray, and leave the 
others to pull along unchecked. Further, we do 
not believe that the investment of money in foreign 
‘oans and railways is trade ; and the transmission 
of bullion from one part of the empire to another 
should be unchecked. 

The French Government last year, and the year 
before, evidently paid a premium for the importa- 
tion of gold. We do not know the mechanism of 
the process, but some such proceeding was pur- 
sued. It was said to be fraught with ruin to the 
State, like the dealings of the same concern in 
corn. However, the State has not been ruined; 
and the interest of money has been kept under the 
ebb mark, which it might have been expected to 
attain. We are not seeking out the best of 
several systems, but the least mischievous, The 








that now enacted; and would thus be compara. 


tively a great benefit. Last year the Governments 
of Britain and France both followed a foolish 
course, but the latter took the cheaper road to the 
cheaper folly, and was, therefore the less prodigal 
of the two. 

A tax upon absenteeism is justifiable upon 
strictly political principles, and as the money of 
many persons is more important than themselves, 
a tax upon its absenteeism must also be correct; 
and this small bar upon the way of its going 
would really be a tax of that sort. 

The law respecting the notes and the bullion in 
bank coffers was devised and is preserved, not to 
effect an apparent, but a concealed purpose. It 
was made for the sake of its irregularities, and not 
to preserve regularity. It places all the extra in- 
terest, over the averages paid by the public into the 
hands of the moneyoeracy. That, however, would 
be only a few millions now and then—a paltry 
consideration for millionaires, and therefore it does 
more. As the screw threads its way into the 
body and life of society, it reduces the selling 
price of all securities. The strong can buy when 
the weak must sell. After a time things get bet- 
ter, and prices get up again. ‘Then the strong 
may sell when the weak can buy. ‘This is most 
amusing sport to the boys, and is, of course, death 
to the frogs; but the boys have gambled in that 
way for many years now, and have become fat and 
utterly obese upon the system which they call 
essential to the convertibility of those inconver- 
tibilities which nobody ever really wants to be 
converlible. The crisis of 1847 was said to have 
reduced the value of property by two hundred and 
fifty millions ; and while it cost sufferings to the 
public that teu years have not cancelled, it placed 
at least one hundred millions in the pockets of the 
very rich. Where others lost, they won; and 
this system of gambling*is that regular current of 
trade with which the gamblers insist that we 
should not interfere. Those other gamblers who 
kept betting shops, or who now keep loaded dice 
for arrant fools, also object to the interference of 
the police with the regular current of their trade, 
and no more regularly profitable trade was ever 
pursued in the three kingdoms ; with the exception 
perhaps of the professed bullionist business, which 
we wish to destroy. 

The design has been avowed constantly of re- 
ducing the value of goods so as to secure their 
exportation instead of bullion, when a foreign ran 
for gold was formed. This device has been emi- 
nently successful in lowering wages and reducing 
work, but the restoration of the balance of trade, 
which it was meant to effect, may be another mat- 
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ter. ‘ The balance of trade” is not the thing en- 
dangered. The balance of investments is the 
point, for which provision is sought. The manu- 
facturer and operative have an interest in the ba- 
lance of trade, but if any, it must be indirect and 
shadowy, in the balance of investments, with the 
exception of colonial investments, or those in free 
trade countries, being Turkey, China (in one sense), 
the land of the Damaras, the Ovambos, and ge- 
nerally of the African tribes. The working men of 
Britain and Ireland gain nothing by M. Roths- 
child’s investments in Austrian rails and stocks, 
while they may lose much by Messrs. Baring’s pro- 
posed investments in Russiau railways. What 
reason exists, therefore, to reduce their wages in 
order to restore the balance of investments? The 
cost of that operation should fall upon the parties 
who have disturbed the balance for their own 
benefit. 

The present plan is moreover extremely expen- 
sive. It is the reduction of wages, finally of work, 
over the entire population in order to restore some 
three or four millions of gold. It resembles the 
act of the man who set his house on fire that he 
might have light to search for sixpence. It is so 
absolutely extravagant that human beings never 
would have entertained the plan, except as a scheme 
for procuring cheap goods to themselves—not so 
much for personal consumption as for sales or 
speculation. We remember one rich man in the 
manufacturing districts, and in an extensive spin- 
ning trade, but who was reported never to have 
made anything deserving notice, in his opinion, 
except during acrisis. Commercial distress is the 
harvest time of money-lenders, from the highest 
bill broker down to the minutest pawnbroker, or 
even the keepers of weepawns. To these interests 
we add many of the pensioned, salaried, sinecured, 
classes, in order to find the composition of the 
party who follow Peel in the reduction of all 
wages over the country, to recover three or four 
millions of gald, transmitted from the country for 
the advantage of a few speculators. 

The Committee selected from the Commons by 
the Government to recommend the renewal of the 
Bank Charter will perform~ that purpose, and the 
currency laws will remain as they stand. For 
distress at home, emigration and the workhouse 
will be offered as palliatives. Economy will be 
urged in the public expenditure. The militia will 
not be exercised this year, because the turn-out 
would cost a million, and ease the labour market 
for atime. ‘The military and naval forces will be 
reduced, because “the moneyocracy” trust to 
bullion for their defence. They are a demented 
race, who, for their own gain, would risk the 
independence and the liberty of their grandchildren. 

We have suggested simple remedies. ‘Tax the 
exportation of gold rather than the entire trade of 
the country; pay a premium from any national 
fund to restore gold, if we must have it, rather 
than levy a tax on discounts, and stop em- 
ployment, throwing men out of wages. Some 
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notion is afforded of the means in gold deemed 
necessary by the bullionists before the trade of the 
country can proceed in the “ regular way. Twelve 
to fifteen millions in the Bank give an average, 
and eighteen millions are prosperity. The Parlia- 
ment, therefore, should buy a pyramid of gold— 
say of seven to fourteen millions, at the rate of 
one or two millions per annum, for custody in the 
tower, and inspection by the curious, along with 
the crown jewels. The visitors would pay three- 
pence extra for the exhibition of this pyramid of 
sovereigns, which would be as useful there as in 
any dark vault of the kingdom. Assurance would 
be thus afforded that we had a stock of gold in 
the country equivalent to the theoretical wants of 
the metallists or mineralogical politicians, and an 
end would be made to those distressing circum- 
stances caused by embarassing fluctuations in the 
price of money, which are triennial. 

We have endeavoured to show the means of neu- 
tralising the paramount theory of circulation on its 
own basis. We do not agree with the fundamentals 
of that theory ; but in circumstances now existing it 
is useful to see that the essential conditions of a 
circulation, according to the late Sir Robert Peel 
and his followers, may be provided without caus- 
ing that destitution, famine, fever, orphanage, and 
widowhood which haye been traced to the circui- 
tous and costly means by which they worship 
their idol. 

The circulating medium should represent the 
property of the country, or so much thereof as 
may be requisite for the purpose. It should be 
payable in either silver or gold, as the persons pro- 
mising to pay might prefer, and they alone should 
decide upon the measures necessary to keep their 
own promises ; while the Legislature willdo their 
duty in holding fast property sufficient to meet 
the circulation, if it be neglected in the usual 
course, 

A national circulation payable iu taxes is 
not the Utopian scheme described by its opponents. 
It is nothing more than the issue of Exchequer 
bills upon a small scale, and would answer all pur- 
poses of circulation, exactly as they meet some of 
its wants. If the Government made all its pay- 
ments in its own notes, and these notes were legal 
tenders for all debts and taxes, we should have a 
circulating medium for domestic purposes of large 
amount and obvious solvency. 

Other schemes for securing a sound circulation 
have been proposed, and we have no doub: that 
several of them would answer the end well, but 
the bullionists are, in power and out of power— 
active, clever, and energetic, gaining largely by the 
popular folly, growing amidst rottenness, and 
thriving on wrecks. They have the ear of the 
constituencies, because the electors generally do not 
think over this topic. The industrial interests 
bleed while they sleep. Vampires, they say, fan 
their victims with their wings while drawing their 
hearts’ blood with their fangs. These vampires 
are illustrations of our cast metal men, who also 
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fan the public into apathy, while living upon the | 


feed the creature to repletion, but the servants 


proceeds of skill and work. Therefore we propose | steal the meat. A tax upon its withdrawal can 


the plain remedy ; let those who want to keep gdld 


in the country pay for its withdrawal for their | 
own investinents. These high priests of our 
modern idolatry tell us that we must feed the | 


idol. That would not be difficult. We can 


prevent that crime. Gold we must have at any 
cost, they say. Then there is no high treason 
to political economy in saying—Gold let us 
keep when we have got it, even at any 
cost, 


TANGLED TALK. 


— 


‘* Sir, we had talk.’’— Dr. Johnson, 


** Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
‘* The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass toe som< what else.”—Lord 


Bacon, 


THE PROCKASTINATING WORLD.—WUICI WIG ? 
Your True Briton is one of the slowest of heaven’s 
creatures. Oftenand often does it occur to me 
to have to marvel at his obstinate delays in adopt- 
ing novelties, which have nothing but their reason- 
ableness and uses to recommend them,—at the 


length of time which it takes for an idea to impress — 


itself upon his brain. Recently, our Postmaster- 


General instituted a new classification of London | 
for the purposes of district delivery. The no- | 


velty was publicly announced in the plainest words 
the language could supply ; and a Street Index for 
postal uses was profusely advertised at the price 
of a penny. This was so public that the wonder 
is how any one with eyes or ears could miss a 
perfect acquaintance with it all. And the True 
Briton has been so long complaining of postal de- 
lays, (for the most part without the least reason, 
—only he is the most wxreasonable and exacting 


of mortals when he once gets it into his head that | 
he has paid for anything) that one would imagine a | 
priort that immediately upon the announcement of | 


the new plan and the publication of the guide- 
book, he would rush to the post-office round the 
corner, buy the little Index, and eagerly conform 
himself in addressing his correspondence to the 
suggested rules. 

But what are the facts? Some weeks after 
the plans had been made public, —long after I had, 
for practical purposes, mastered the Index, so as 
tobe able almost to dispense with any reference 
to it in directing my letters,—long after I should 
have imagined every sane person in the capital 
would have done the same, asa matter of course, 
—Isee a paragraph in the papers mentioning, as 
a topic of congratulation, that many thousand 
copies of the Index have been sold, which is: a 


striking proof of the public interest in the new | 


arrangement, &c., &c. “ Publicinterest ”? I 
should think so, indeed! Has not the “public ” 
been clamouring for quicker delivery of its letters 
for ever so long ? And, now that the boon is at 
its “ discerning ” fingers’-ends, what matter for 
notice can it possibly be that it takes what it has 


| been asking for ? 














Still further to puz- 
zle me, I find, among my friends and acquaintances 
numbers of people who, mixing in society, are to- 
tally ignorant of the new postal regulation; some 
who think the Index is sixpence, and (therefore !) 
do not buy it’; some “good subjects’? who are 
totally indifferent to the topic, although the 
comfort of thousands of their fellow-creatures is 
concerned in it; and, lastly, some who, with the 
Index in their hands, mistake the drift and uses 
of the arrangements to which it isakey! .. . Is 
not this full of instruction and comfort ? Let 
Prophets and Reformers take courage. If the 
world is so slow and so dense in these sim- 
ple, everyday concerns, how useless to look for a 
prompt response in reference to novelties of a 
higher grade! The world moves like a tortoise — 
“and still it moves!” 

‘The procrastinations of individuals are nothing 
in Comparison with the procrastination of society. 
Iler way of dallying shyly with a novelty of any 
sort for half a century before she at last clutches 
at it with a spasm, is a fact in the philosophy of 
progress to which too little attention has been 
directed. ‘The history of improvement in theatric 
accessories would furnish curious illustrations both 
of the slowness and of the suddenness of progress, 
One instance occurs to me. In the eighteenth 
century, even after false hips had been given up 
by male actors in Frauce, the profusely powdered 
peruke, for all sorts of characters, was obstinately 
retained ; and it was by what I might call a coup 
de thectre, that its sacrifice was at last accomplished. 
Some actor—little known, though his courage 
deserved a statue—came forward one night in the 
part of Ifercules, determined to try the question 
of antiquated Wiggery by a practical experiment. 
On he came, then, with a black, knotted mop of 
savage-looking curls, befitting the serpent-strangler, 
on his head, and in his left hand the fitting club. 
But in his right he bore—a powdered peruke, white 
and frizzled to the very height of fashion, and, 
holding it aloft in air, with an inquiring gesture, 
he thus put to the startled audience the momentous 
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question of “ Which Wig?” The answer was not 
long in coming, and it was fatal to the powdery 
abomination. Hercules flung it away with melo- 
dramatic contempt, the audience cheered, and 
thenceforward the actors on the French stage were 
free to select, each one, the wig appropriate to his 
part. 
" Now the Wig question thus suddenly settled in 
favour of nature had been simmering in the public 
mind for a Jong time, and the ultimate boiling over 
would never have appeared doubtful to any one 
who could see deep enough. So it is in other 
cases. Whenever the reformer has a grain of truth 
on his side, he may be sure there is some sort of 
“response to his cry” in the minds of others, and 
that all it wants, in order to finding a voice, is 
“importunity and opportunity.” The world is 
slow to move—but “still it moves;” and the 
right wig is sure to be chosen at last. 
Perhaps—and this, not to put too much weight 


upon a slight thread, shall be my last observation 
i Ss . ' 


—perhaps the world is so slow to answer the 
question “ which wig?” at least in a great many 
cases, because only extreme wigs are proffered to 
choose from. I remember reading a story of Dean 
Milner, the Church historian, once going into a 
barber’s shop in the Temple to buy a wig. The 
shopman said, “ Would you like a wig to go 
a-hunting in, or a wig to go to Court in, sir ?” 
The Dean answered steruly, “Is there no medium 
between a hunting wig and a Court wig? I want 
neither, but a fair, serviceable wig, suitable for all 
purposes.” Now, it is the “serviceable wig, 
suitable for all purposes,’ which is your innovator’s 
pons asinorum, 





TWO MISTAKES CORRECTED. 


I cLass together two mistakes which I have no- 
ticed in my reading, because they both arise from 
imperfect appreciation of the simple character of 
certain impulses or faculties in our common nature. 

I have just seen for the thousandth time that 
“So-and-so had that invariable trait of a benevo- 
lent man, the love of children.” Nothing can be 
wider of the truth. The love of children is the 
manifestation of a primitive instinct, quite sui 
generis, and the most random observation of life 
should guard against any such fallacia accidentis 
as the above. Benevolent people are commonly, 
not always, fond of the young; but those who 
are fond of the young are not by any means usu- 
ally benevolent. I have known a case where a 
woman adopted and cherished a pair of orphan 
babes, who was otherwise almost destitute of kind 
impulses. Within this very week, I have conversed 
with two old acquaintances, both ladies, who are 
kind and self-sacrificing enough in a general way, 
but to children totally indifferent. Not only the 
most bloodthirsty beasts, but the most bloodthirsty 
savages ‘of the human race, are found capable of 
the most devoted attachment to their young. How 


TWO MISTAKES CORRECTED. 
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do these rash generalisers manage to miss such 
well-known facts ? Or how do they dispose of 
them ? It is indeed difficult to conceive 
of a benevolent person as otherwise than kind to 
children, as helpless, and therefore having peculiar 
claims upon sympathy ; but that is quite a different 
thing from kindness to children as children. Nor 
could a quick observer mistake one thing for the 
other. One may be attracted to an object, living 
or not, by a thousand things apart from a genuine 
passion for it. Does anybody suppose that when 
Campbell advertised for the pretty little girl he 
had seen in the Park, he was actuated by either 
pure love of children or by pure benevolence ? 
On the other hand, when Shelley fed the ragged 
little waif with bread and milk like a mother, he 
was actuated both by kindness and by love of 
children as children. But it is mistaken moral 
criticism to explain his conduct by saying that 
cood hearted people are always fond of the young. 

It is Archbishop Whateley who furnishes me 
with the second topic. Speaking of what he calls 
“ Totality (or eusynopticity)” of mind, he says it 
enables its possessor (among other advantages) to 
acquire and retain things which can be formed into 
a system, and, as it were, ticedinto a bunch. So 
far good. It is of the elucidating comparison that 
I complain. ‘In this respect, it (Totality) is like 
an ear for music (which indeed in its own way may 
be called a species thereof), for I do not know that 
those who have an ear retain single sounds better 
than others; but they are enabled to retain a vast 
number, by means of their mutual relation in a 
tune. ‘That their remembrance of a tune is not 
the collective remembrance of the individual notes, 
but of their mutual relation, is quite evident from 
this—that if they begin any tune in a higher or 
lower note than they heard it, they will go all 
through the same, and thus bring out notes which 
it is conceivable they never heard in their lives.” 

Is there anything peculiar in this “ totality ” of 
the musical faculty, which makes it especially eli- 
gible for comparison? Is not the combining 
power the manifestation of the higher exercises 
of every faculty of the human mind (whatever 
one’s metaphysics), as you ascend from simple per- 
ception? Is the 2 of the gamut,—the object of 
the musical faculty—more definable than the z of 
the numeration table—the object of the arithme- 
tical faculty? Is it any more amatter of “ rela- 
tion?” Jcannot see it. And I should say pre- 
cisely the same of the faculty of causation, or of 
comparison, or of ideation. I apprehend—ap- 
pealing both to my own cousciousuess and obser- 
vation—that it is an error to suppose that musical 
people do not perceive in single sounds qualities 
which unmusical people do not. <A million men 
would receive a million different impressions through 
the ear of the same note of a bell, and each one 
would remember it differently. A single sound may 
be musical or unmusical, as we all know. The 
statement that music depends upon the relations of 
sounds amounts, I think, to nothing but a truism, 
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Upon what relations ? Not upon those of time 
or succession, for—not to refer to the nations 
whose music was almost wholly rhythmical, and 
would not be recognised under that name by us— 
we all know persons who have the keenest ear for 
the “ music ” of music, and almost zo perception 
of ¢ime or rhythm. The statement, then, comes to 
this—music lies in the musical relations of sounds ! 
Would not the accurate statement be, Music lies 
in the musical guality of sounds, (t.¢., in the z 
which is the object of a certain perception) and a 
musical composition is a combination of musical 
sounds, resulting from the musical faculty, joined 
to other faculties, in a high degree of activity ? 
A musical composition includes—I. Tune. IL. 
Time. ILL. Rhythm, acceut, or momentuin. 

Let me be understood. I do not deny that the 
exercise of ‘ totality is like that of ‘a good 
ear ’—only, that itis more like that than like 
the exercise of any other good natural gift—the 
arithmetician’s, the painter’s the mechanist’s. Com- 
bination is the flower and crown of every faculty ; 
but its fundamental action is an ultimate fact not 
admitting of any such definition as the passage 
from Whateley seems to imply for music. 


THE KIND ALTERNATIVE, 
PeoeLe who keep gardens are all annoyed by the 
sparrows. What to do? Expatriated the birds 
cannot be; exterminated they can be. Shoot them, 
then, or otherwise destroy them. That is the 
answer which would occur to nearly every mind. 
But the spirit of her who, “in a basket of Indian 
woof,” carried away into a wood the noxious things 
from the garden where grew the ‘ sensitive plant” 
lives yet. The Zimes contained, not long ago, a 
letter from which this is an extract :— 


Being rather fond of gardening, I did not, of course, like 
to see the young shoots of my pinks and other plants care- 
fully picked out. Upon examining the questioa dispassion- 
ately, I came to the conclusion that this depredation on the 
part of my pugnacious and querulous friends was one of 
necessity, and that they were compelled to it by hunger. I 
accordingly applied a remedy which was as efficacious as it 
was astonishing. It was simply this: Every morning before 
breakfast I soaked a few hard crusts and stale pieces of bread, 
and threw them out on the walk in my garden, and gave 
three distinct whistles. After the first week they under- 
stood the signal, and came regularly when I called, and, if 
I happened to be a little after my time, I found them quietly 
perched upon the branches of the trees and shrubs nearest 
the window, awaiting their daily meal. From that moment 
I have never had reason to complain of their conduct—not 
a young shoot or any seeds were touched by them. I have 
now continued this experiment for upwards of five years, the 
last three in Kensington, where I keep up the custom, 
although the shady and north-easterly aspect of my garden 
has forced me to abandon growing any flowers. I have a 
large pear tree, but I have never discovered any injury done 
to the fruit by the sparrows. 


The fate of a few sparrows is (as far as we know 
—we don’t know everything) a trifling matter ; 
but it is instructive to notice that there is scarcely 
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anything in which a kind heart and cultivated 
conscience more frequently make themselves known 
than in the suggestion of “ mild alternatives” in 
repressive measures. One man, stung with a sense 
of some wrongness in another, seizes the first means 
that offers, refuses to admit the possibility of any 
other, and fancies he is embodying Eternal Justice. 
Another, with a better inspiration, looks anxiousiy 
round the whole horizon of circumstances and 
possibilities, and chooses his remedy upon the 
immortal principle of doing unto others as he would 
be done by. Let any one look back upon his past 
life, and see how often he has failed in his schemes 
from taking too narrow a survey of his position to 
see all the alternative courses open to him; how 
often he has done this when his brain was covl 
and his hand steady, and no need pressed upon 
him—and I think he will gather a lesson of caution 
for all hours of excitement, and especially for hours 
of indignation, which will make him pause upon 
the question—“ Is there no kind alternative ?”’ 


LITERARY HONOURS. 


Ir is a common and a just complaint that people 
who write, and especially people who write poetry, 
are vulgarly supposed to be several heads superior 
to the rest of mankind. And the supposition is 
sometimes answered by saying that there is, per- 
haps, no more ability required to make a Tennyson 
than a Rothschild. Perhaps not ; but then there 
is the little question of sind following upon that 
of degree. Unalterable instincts make people 
admire supremely, and follow with plaudits (¢.<., 
with expressions of their delight, not necessarily 
with praises in the common sense) the man who 
can find his way inside their minds, and touch the 
springs of action—who, in a word, can influence 
them. Upon the action of these instincts depends 
a great part of the education of the race, and they 
must have way. 

But does the most conceited verse-maker in the 
world—admitting that poetry is the highest of the 
arts of expression—does such an one ever dream 
that he is better or greater than any humble hero 
beliind a cobbler’s stall, or heroine of a wash-tub ? 
I hope not. I cannot conceive a pride of penman- 
ship so besotted. Nor does the world at large do 

much to favour its growth, I think; at least, it 
is repenting of any past misdeeds of the kind. 

But exemplarily good people have always commanded 
the highest homage, and always will, in the minds 
which give the moral tone to the community. Grace 

Darling ranks before Tennyson; and we all sym- 

pathise with Arnold for saying of a dull, dutiful 
pupil—* I would stand to that boy hat in hand.” 

People, then, who command influence through the 

pen or the tongue, must always be distinguished 

or admired in proportion to the extent of that 

influence ; but this fact does not suppose any false 





moral estimate of them in healthy minds. Literary 
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pretenders are simply dishonest traders upon an 
instinct which helps the training of the race. 

But it is wonderful to think that, doubtless, the 
moral odds in this matter are evencd, if you take 
things on a large scale. Say, if you will, that 
Tennyson is over-praised to-day ; how do you know 
that the balance will not be righted in the next 
generation, when some hero shall be over-worship- 
ped, whose heroism came of a touch upon his 
mother’s heart, before he breathed, from reading 
a noble line in Tennysonf Ah, Sirs, let us be 
patient! //-y-a fagot et fagot ; aud, as that same 
Tennyson says—‘ This grand old world is yet in 
its go cart—there is a Hand which guides.” 


THE TRUTH AT ALL COSTS! 


Let us venture to reproduce at length an old 
story for the sake of a new moral—new, | mean, 
with reference to the story :— 


Sixty or seventy years ago, an American surgeon, named 
Perkins, appeared in London, professing to cure all diseases 
by means of what he called “ Metallic Tractors.” These 
were two small pieces of metal, strongly magnetised, applied 
externally to the afflicted part, and moved gently over the 
surface ; they were warranted to cure gout, palsy, rheumatism, 
and almost every disease the human frame is subject to. 
Stories of the most marvellous cures thus performed soon 
came into circulation ; and in the course ef a few months 
thousands had availed themselves of the wonderful tractors, 
at five guineas a pair. But this price putting it out of the 
power of many to avail themselves of Perkins’s blessed means 
of cure, a hospital, called the Perkinsonian Institution, was 
actually built by subscription, in which all comers might be 
magnetised free of cost. There were, however, some few 
sober men left in London. Dr. Haygarth, an eminent 
physician at Bath, remembering the influence of imagination 
in the cure of disease, hit upon an experiment to try the real 
value of the tractors. Perkins’s cures, it ought to be said, 
were undoubted. Under the influence of his tractors, the 
lame really had walked, gout, rheumatism, headache, tooth- 
ache fled at the approach of the little steel plates ; and this 
it was useless to deny. Dr. Haygarth, therefore, in con- 
nexion with a Dr. Falconer, had some wooden plates painted, 
to represent Perkin’s tractors, and resolved to see whether 
the same effects could not be produced by them, Five 
patients were chosen from the hospital at Bath upon whom 
to operate. Four of them suffered severely from rheumatism 
in the ankle, knee, wrist, and hip; and the fifth had been 
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afflicted for several months with gout. On the day appointed 
for the experiments, Dr. Haygarth and his friends assembled 
at the hospital, and with much solemnity brought forth the 
wooden tractors. Four out of the five patients declared that 
their pains were immediately relieved. One felt his knee 
warmer, and said he could walk across the room; he tried, 
and succeeded, although on the previous day he had not been 
able to stir! The gouty man felt his pains diminish rapidly, 
and for nine hours enjoyed perfect ease! The experiment 
was again tried in the British Infirmary with the same 
success. A man there had a rheumatic affection in the 
shoulder, so severe that he could not move his hand from his 
knee. In four minutes after the pieces of painted wood had 
been applied, he lifted his hand several inches without saf- 
fering the least pain. Here were most convincing proofs of 
the , ower of imagination. Through the power of imagina- 
tion, and faith in two pieces of steel, thousands of people 
were relieved from pain; and the same influence prevailed 
when, instead of mannfactured steel, wood was believed in. 
Of course, Dr. Haygarth’s experiments destroyed all faith in 
Perkins’s tractors , and, consequently, not a soul was cured 
by their means afterwards. 


Casuist, propound! If Perkins’s metallic tractors 
wrought cures, why interrupt their operation with 
this reductio ad absurdum ? Cui bono? Why is 
not a cure through the “ imagination’”’ as respect- 
able as a cure through quinine? Was this inter- 
pellation of Dr. Haygarth’s a benevolent one— 
the gains of Perkins and his motives being thrown 
out of the question ? 

Undoubtedly it was. The whole science of 
medicine proceeds ‘upon the assumption of direct 
remedial agencies. ‘The most pious medical fraud 
is sure to prove, ultimately, a check upon its on- 
ward march. But did Dr. Haygarth think of that 
when he sprang forward with his tractor-demolish- 
ing experiment ? Casuist, No! Probably, like 
Lady Jane Grey, when her tutor, Mr. Aylmer, was 
with her, he “thought nothing’—but, like the 
rest of us, he had an instinctive propension 
towards the truth, and could hardly help what he 
did. Deception, says good old Dr. Beattie, is 
like walking backwards. Noble minds cannot dis- 
possess themselves of the haunting doubt whether 
any departure from the truth is, under aay circum- 
stances, justifiable. A century hence, it will, 
perhaps, be a subject of wonder that noble minds 
could ever entertain such a doubt, and the accom- 
modator of a madman’s whim may be pronounced 
a traitor to the moral sense. 








CEASE RAILING AT FORTUNE, 


Cease railing at Fortune, 
Meet life with a kiss, 
Nor needlessly wish it 
Oae cycle of bliss ; 
For cares but embellish 
Our seasons of joy, 
Like feathery cloudlets 
That sprinkle the sky. 





Cease railing at Fortune ; 
Take life as it comes ; 
If wanting its dainties 
Make glad o’er the crumbs. 
Each little is sweet, if 
A smile the lip wears, 
But bitter the morsel 
When moistened with tears. r 
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BROKEN MEMORIES. 





Broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one.— Shelley, 


CHAPTER V. 


** A peal of sweet bells jangled out of tune.” 
— Shakespeare. 


‘* A story of a morn of golden promise, 
Broken to Hope ere noontide. This wert thou, 
A bud on life’s great tree, that blossomed only 
To bitterness and waste.”’ 


preserve old letters of whatever nature, from the 
formal letter of the new acquaintance to the affec- 


tionate scrawl of the old friend. I have been | 
till I am unwilling, through the medium of tobacco- 


wading to-night through 2 mass of such literary 
lumber, by way of pastime, as is my custom at 
least once a year, for I find I thus derive much 
benefit to head and heart. In this way I have on 
my mind’s eye many shadows of life’s bygones. 
There is, of course, in a letter a reality which 
broken memories like mine of themselves possess 
not; most men necd something tangible whereon 
to rest cre they wander back into the past. There 
they lic, those same letters, scattered in “ confusion 
worse confounded,” over the table before me; 
some new, crisp, pink-edged little things, memo- 
rials of happy days, indited by fair feminine hands 
and gentle hearts; others, old, crumpled, dingy 
scrawls, written years ago by old friends now dead, 
estranged, or lost to me in distant lands. ‘ere 
lies an angry letter, chronicling in a few, brief, 
bitter words the death of an early friendship; 
there, a thin foreign post letter, with its ‘Camp 
before Sebastopol” in the corner, evokes sadly- 
sweet memories of a lost friend—as true a heart 
as ever throbbed under scarlet—a dear friend 
taken from me in those dreary trenches before 
beleaguered Sebastopol—a man I loved so bro- 
therly that there secmed a blank created in life 
never to be filled up since that unforgotten 
Gazette appeared to tell proud, mournful England 
that amidst the carnage, flame, and smoke of 
victory, the souls of her best aud bravest had 
passed away. Fame’s halo is shed around that 
hattle-field for evermore; but, after all, poor is 
that halo to hide from memory’s eyes a lost one’s 
soldier-grave. Aye, there ye lie, ye dear old 
letters, like tombstones to the past. Many lessons 
do ye teach me—many fair examples of truth and 
tencerness do ye afford—many warnings do ye 
whisper unto me. ‘There is a life-history already 


traced out by memory from the ideas hovering | 


around yonder packet of letters, tied up carefully 


with black ribbon, lying before me; a history of | 
wasted talent, of a life of joyless profligacy, of a. 


bright morn, of a cloudy noon, with its sun going 
down while it was yet day. Six letters are they, 
written in a bold, clear, boyish hand, crossed and 
crossed again, and signed “Your affectionate 


friend, Edmund Aubrey.” 











Memory! tell me where is my boyhood’s com- 
panion, my old form-fellow, my guondam “ affec- 
tionate friend,” now. A very strange history is 
his—a history approaching more nearly to the im- 
probable than any I have yet narrated to you. 


_ Now clearly, as with a dreamer’s eye, can I see in 


I nave the weakness, if such it be, of loving to | imagination the play-fields of the great school I 


have more than once before alluded to in these 
retrospective reviews ; there can I see the forms 
of my old school-fellows gliding across my memory 


smoke, to deny these phantoms of the past a 
present existence here. There stands Aubrey, 
that bright-eyed, handsome, reckless schoolboy— 
at ouce the Nireus formosus and “ admirable 
Crichton ” of the school—the best cricketer, the 
best writer of Iambics, and the most daring of a 
daring community.” Friends were we, too, in those 
early days—friends such as men can only be but 
once, and that in extreme youth. Yet he was 
considerably my senior, and our tastes differed 
widely, he being then a boy of strong animal 
energies and sanguine temperament, endued with 
a greater share of restless vitality than most of 
us; but, nevertheless, one who combined withal, 
in a marvellous manner, the quiet intellectual, 
and the noisy physical, the silent, loving perusal 
of classic lore by night, with the excitement of a 
cricket-match, or some other such athletic exercise 
by day; while I was of another turn of mind en- 
tirely—a lover of river-side rambles on “ half- 
school days,” of solitude and Shelley, and little 
else, while Aubrey was all this and something 
more—aliquis in omnibus. Was there a brilliant 
epigram on an obnoxious schoolfellow, written and 
handed about school till its unlucky subject would 
have preferred the pillory to such merciless casti- 
gation? Aubrey was the writer thereof. Was 
there a leap that none dare take—a “ bargee’’ that 
none dare encounter? Aubrey must, would, and 
did take the envied leap, or thrash the plebeian 
Drawcansir. Was there a Greek chorus whose 
tangled obscurity had baffled half the form ? 
Aubrey would stand up, and in five minutes would 
persuade the veriest dunce that its meaning was as 
clear as the sun at noonday. Was there an ob- 
noxious “ Philistine ” to be cajoled, threatened, or 
simply mystified ? Aubrey was ever the dur fucti, 
ready to say anything, invent anything, and, if 
need were, back his tongue with his fists. Oh! 
brave, brilliant, jovial, handsome Aubrey (by 
which latter adjective thou wast already greeted 
by half the fair manvaesis sujets in the country), 
what a waste of Ged’s good gifts was thine! As 
our tastes differed, so did our prospects in life. 
He was heir of entail to one of the finest estates, 
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for its size, and bore one of the oldest names in 
the county ; while I was then in all, save sorrow, 
nearly what I am now—heir to little or nothing 
save a rambling old house, a library of old books, 
a few acres of meadow-land, and a name by no 
means remarkable in the annals of my country or 
my county. 
bright future—his path seemed strewn with roses, 
and if thorns would, in spite of his laissez aller 
philosophy, occasionally thrust themselves on his 
convictions, he could always trample them under 
foot, with that strange, proud smile of his, and 
that daring heart which, in after years, worldli- 
ness, shame, and pain could warp or wound, but 
never crush. How we two came to be friends | 
have of late years oft and vainly vexed my brain 
to conjecture. We were two moral and physical 
antitheses—as unlike in mind and body as it is 
possible for any two boys, or men, to be in one 
country. I, with my quaint, thoughtful turn, and 
he living entirely in the actual, in the present, 
taking everything as it came—a true disciple of 
the poco ¢urante school, without one careful 
thought for to-morrow, one remorseful recollection 
of the wasted yesterday—a brilliant butterfly while 
the sun shone, a creature of to-day. Tell me 
not of moral affinities ; that such things can and 
doubtless often do create and cement friendships, 
I well know from hearsay ; but I have, neverthe- 
less, through life found the reverse to be the rule 
and not the exception. ‘‘ Why then were you 
two friends?” Why do we find a philosophic 
Socrates tied for life to a shrewish Xantippe? a 
Luther to a stupid “ my well-beloved Katherine ?” 
or per contra, a Ve Stiel to a man in every way 
her inferior ? How does it happen, as I have seen 
ere now, that the coquette, the most seemingly 
heartless trifler of her circle, will fall in love— 
deeply, purely, and truly, with the most staid, 
saturnine, lemon-visaged of minkind? Why do 
we find so often Damon ever in Rotten-row and 
Keusington-gardens, while Pythias is poring over 
dusty tomes in the British Museum. 

I have great faith in the power of externals, and 
Aubrey in his own person was one proof of the 
truth of such atheory. To features almost femi- 
nine in their delicately chiselled regularity, re- 
deemed however by his bold, bright, dark eye from 
any imputation of effeminacy, and glossy raven 
locks, clusteriug round a forehead well developed, 
massive, aud as white as marble; a mouth capable 
of many expressions in an hour, and each of 
them seemingly the natural one, from the haughty 
curve to the genial smile, was added the well-knit 
muscular frame of the finest race of gentlemen on 
earth—the young Englishmen of our public schools 
and colleges, nurtured almost from their mothers’ 
knee to manliness by the rough lessons of scholas- 
tic life on the river, the cricket-field, and the play- 
ground. What wonder then if, while to these 
personal advantages were added the keenest wit and 
most subtle intellect, Edmund Aubrey was “ the 
admired of all admirers,” the flower of our scho- 


Well might de look forward to a_ 





lastic flock. After gaining some prizes, and ex- 


_ hibiting greater general ability than any boy of his 


years in our school; after perpetrating more prac- 
tical jokes than were ever chronicled or believed 
of Theodore Hook; after much that promised a 
bright future, and more that too truly foreshadowed 
evil hours in store for the brilliant schoolboy, 
Aubrey one day received intelligence of his father’s 
death—left the school the next day, and returned 
thither no more. From that time I heard but 
rarely from him; but every letter I did receive 
was unlike the former in tone—enough so to show 
me that “all that glitters is not gold,” and that, 
notwithstanding his many advantages of talent 
and social position, he was an unhappy man. From 
his letters I gathered that, after having run 
through the regular round of dissipation, which 
some people now-a-days seem to consider incumbent 
upon the youthful possessor of a fine fortune ; 
having succeeded in finding nothing, save satiety, 
therein, he had fallen in love with some clever, 
beautiful, hearticss young lady of dom ¢on—one in 
every way unworthy of him in spite of his 
grievous faults—had wasted much time on sorrow 
—as I believe most of your rejected lovers fool- 
ishly do—had rushed madly into vice and dissipa- 
tion, and had come out of the vortex of worldli- 
ness with its stains thick upon his soul, having 
acquired much of life’s savoir fuire, with more 
loss of principle. ‘Time passed away, and I began 
to think Aubrey had forgotten my existence or 
our friendship, when one day I received a letter 
from him, saying that he was now domiciled in 
chambers, —————- Albany, where he would be 
happy to see me whenever I felt disposed to look 
in. I happened to be in London one night shortly 
after this, and in the vicinity of my old friend ; 
so, regardless of the unseasonable hour, I “ knocked 
in,” and found him in his chambers reading 
Petrarch over a cigar. I confess I was agreeably 
surprised by the evidences presented by the ex- 
ternals of his domicile. I had heard that he was 
a reckless roue—a gambler, a protector of cory- 
phees,—but I saw no solitary trace of the “ man- 
about-townishness’’ (allow me to coin a phrase for 
the nonce) I had long ago learned to expect. 
Everything in those chambers told of the refined 
mind of their occupant—nothing whatever in bad 
taste ; no portraits of half-nude ballet girls, in the 
most graceful of uncomfortable attitudes aud the 
lightest gossamer, were pendant from Aubrey’s walls 
to stare a quiet bachelor like myself out of coun- 
tenance; not a trace of “ fastness” of any kind 
in any shape visible—everything in a style of 
elegant repose. The well-stored bookcase, too, 
was not that of a mere St. James’s-strect lounger, 
thought I; Sophocles and Ruff’s “Guide to the 
Turf” could find no place together on one shelf; 
Plato and Paul de Kock, that most prurient of 
prurient writers, could never meet in one book- 
case. Yet they all did; and in this particular, 
Aubrey’s bookcase would give a keen observer a 
very fair idea of Aubrey’s mind; such an incon- 
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gruous mixture of good and evil, refinement and 
sensuality, was he. Who like him could so easily 
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till she hears a key click inthe lock, and the door 


opens, and then reels in ‘the good fellow” of 


“watch the stars out’’ in disgraceful orgies, and, | last night—her lord and master—who now meets 


returning thence with the flush of day shining in 
his face to those chambers in the Albany, sit down 
to read calmly over his cigar, the pure ethics of 
Socrates as handed down to us by Plato, or, over 
those matchless dialogues, to revel in “ the story of 
the feast,” till a visionary Agathon and Diotima 
stood before the jaded reveller sick at heart with 
the coarse follies of last night? Such was 
Aubrey. 

There must have been something radically wrong 
in his composition, or, it may be, his sins were less 
the result of bad principle than of an utter lack 
of any one governing principle at all. 1 dined 
with him the next night, and when I had listened 
to his finely-drawn theories, whose value was une- 
gatived by his daily practice, for a few hours, as 
to some pleasant rhapsody of some delightful 
author which one reads, knowing it to be solely a 
work of imagination, | proposed a stroll and a 
cigar. It was a fine July night, and we lounged 
down Piccadilly together. A very dangerous 
companion would he have been to any young 
man who knew less of him than 1 did; with con- 
versational powers of the highest order he had an 
earnest, hearty manner, that almost carried convic- 
tion along with it, so that, perhaps, as I more than 
once remarked to him that very night, vice only 
needed his hand to gild it, and its dross became 
gold. At last I yielded to his eager persuasions 
that we should just Jook in and sup at a notori- 
ous gaming house. I am ashamed to own that in 
less than au hour I found myself standing in a 
brilliantly-lighted room, with every appliance that 
art could invent, or luxury dream of, behind Au- 
brey’s chair, watching his play, and wondering, in 
my innocence, at the passionless face of the 
croupier, as, amidst the rattle of dice, he paid 
losses, or “raked in’ gains, with the same equal 
nonchalance. This place has been so frequently 
before the public in the pages of novelists, and in 
more veracious police reports, that L need not 
waste time in dilating on the disgraceful occur- 
rences of that disgraceful night, further than to 
inform you that sometime after sunrise, Aubrey 
rose from bis chair a loser of some £1,500 or more, 
and that I could sce, from the careless manner in 
which he gave a cheque for the amount lost, that 
this was neither his first appearance, nor first loss 
at the notorious Inferno in J——street. And so 
my old friend was, after all, a lost man—a_ gam- 
bler. 
full, and I saw ruin staring him in the face from 
that very hour. Silently we walked downstairs 
into the street, and turned our steps towards Pic- 
cadilly ; the tide of human beings was fast begin- 
ning to rolb along that great thoroughfare ; there 
came the drunkard reeling howe from the gin- 
palace of last night to find his sad-eyed wife weary 
with a solitary vigil, spent in listening nervously 
to every footfall in the well-nigh deserted street, 


I had hoped better things—my heart was | 


_ her mother’s loveliness, 








her inquiring glance and sad questionings with 
the glazed eye of inebriety, and the coarse oath or 
brutal blow—there, too, steals along the haggard 
woman—the hopeless unfortunate, with the bright 
morning-sun peering through her veil at her pallid 
face of beauty blighted on the shrine of selfish 
sin; there come the sturdy waggoners with the 
market carts—the keen-eyed, horny-handed me- 
chanics with their honest faces contrasting 
strangely with the worn look of those who had 
spent a sleepless night in pursuit of folly and sin. 

“T know not why, S—-—,” said he, ‘ but this 
fine morning | feel in nowise inclined to go to 
bed as yet. We both of us need a little fresh air 
after a night spent in those heated rooms. What 
say you to a stroll in Hyde Park ?? Though now 
somewhat sleepy I offered no objections, and in a 
few minutes we were on the banks of the Serpen- 
tine. It was a lovely morning, such as one-half 
of sleepy London never sees at all. The sky was 
as clear as the sky seems during my occasional 
early rambles through the fields around my country 
home ; the leaves wore that fresh verdure never 
seen in London many hours after sunrise ; the 
birds carolled merrily their matin-song, as though 
Hyde Park were Arcadia, and they anything but 
the dingy little Cockney birds they were. We sat 
down on a bench, and there, as the shouts of the 
merry bathers came to us in silvery clear tones 
over the water, as the sun was shining down 
through the slowly-rising smoke of the million- 
peopled city—as the wild fowl were skimming 
lazily across the saffron sky-line, he told me the 
heart-history of his last few years. He told me 
on that pleasant July morning, with haggard face, 
and hard, tearless eyes, now with a fervid eloquence 
that brought back to memory the Aubrey of 
“Jang syne,” aud now with a cold, epigrammatic 
cynicism which seemed so sadly new, the history 
of his ill-requited love, aud the disastrous conse- 
quences—how he had sought forgetfuluess in tra- 
vel—how he had striven to crush in dissipation, 
as if it were possible, the pain-fraught memories 
of the past—how he had sought to find in a second 
aud unworthy attachment a balm for his wounded 
heart— but all in vain; for his victim died young, 
leaving him one child, a girl who gave promise of 
What more he told me 
now matters not--1 had heard enough to know 
that he was already drifting, like a dismasted ship, 
wildly on to ruin, unless aid were at hand.... . 
role is vay We strolled homeward and parted, 
but not before he had elicited from me a promise 
that I would dine with him the next week ata din- 
ner he intended to give to a few of his aequaint- 
ance at the Star and Garter, Richmosd. - That 


same dinuer influeuced his after-fate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Revenge and wrong bring forth their kin/, 
The foul cubs like their parents are, 
Their den is in the guilty mind, 
And Conscience feeds them with despair. 


— Shelley. 
Ox the 17th July 1S—, Edmond Aubrey drove 
down a small party of ladies and gentlemen, my- 
self included, in his “ drag,”’ to the Star and Gar- 
ter. I shall proceed curtly to inform you that our 
party consisted of ten—four ladieg and their liege 
lords, Aubrey and myself. The ladies and gentle: 
men were nothing more or less than the thousand 
and one ladies and gentlemen anybody can meet 
anywhere, any day, in society. The only exception 
to the general sameness was Mdme. de St. Croix, 
whom I then saw for the first time. I do not re- 
member ever having seen a prettier woman ; 
nevertheless, hers was a face which by no means 
improved on nearer inspection—for the expres- 
sion at times hovering round the thin lips utterly 
belied the pensive beauty of the dark eyes and 
lofiy brow. She was then twenty-three, and her 
husband fifty. Monsieur de St. Croix was a French 
refugee, for political reasons—lived on lis means 
or on other men’s, as the world said, for he was an 
habitue of the house in J——street ; the old 
roue subsided into the married man when some 
three years ago he met his future wife in Paris 
during one of his clandestine visits to his native 
land. Accomplished, elegant, with mind as refined 
as was possible for that of any woman who had lived 
two yearsunder thesameroof with that hoary-headed 
Sybarite, De St. Croix, to be, she loved Aubrey, 
aud was by him loved as men love in his circum- 
stances, when no respect enters into the contract. 
It is asad story—too common every day—the 
history of hundreds of ill-assorted marriages. One 
day she left her husband’s home, and nothing more 
was heard of her till Aubrey wrote to him, stating 
in set, cold, courteous terms, that Madame de St. 
Croix, preferring his, Aubrey’s, society to her 
husband’s, was now under his protection, and that 
he would be happy to offer satisfaction to Monsieur 
de St. Croix, &c., &c. St. Croix challenged Au- 
brey, who received his antagonist’s fire, and 
straightway fired into the air. From that time I 
heard but little of him, and that little was by no 
means favourable to any friendly ideas I might 
have conceived during our separation, I heard 
from an old friend of mine that Aubrey was a 
ruined man—was a confirmed gambler—had left 
England for Homburg, taking with him his hap- 
less paramour, and the next thing I heard was, 
that there, once more meeting with M. de St. Croix 
at a rouge et noir table, a quarrel had occurred 
between the injured and the injurer; that the 
latter was grossly insulted by the former ; had called 
lim out, and, a few days after, put a bullet through 
his heart, after the manner sanctioned by those 
refined murderers known under the equivocal term 
of “men of honour.” Aubrey was a ruined man 
long before he left England for Homburg ; had 
now but a pitiful wreck of his fortune left him 
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whereon to exist; to provide the means of daily 


| extravagance, lie had recourse to gaming, and had 


| 
| 
| 





gained the evil reputation of a chevalier Cindus! ie, 
The unfortunate termination of that duel, to use 
the courteous phraseology of the continental 
journals, rendered it expedient that Aubrey should 
leave Homburg, its roulette, rouge et noir, profli- 
gate men, and unsexed women. He suddenly dis- 
appeared, and was heard of in England once more, 
where he lived in London, nobody knew exactly 
how, for some time. 

One winter's evening, as I was sitting alone at 
a late hour in this room, I heard the clatter of 
a horse’s heels on the frosty road, breaking the si- 
lence of a December night; it grew nearer, then 
died away in the distance, as though the rider had 
changed his mind, and turned his horse's head ; 
then all was still. I went on reading. I heard 
the same sound again; then I heard the old iron 
gate at the bottom of the lawn creak as it swayed 
in the wind; then again all was still. It is only 
some belated farmer's boy, thought [—when | 
heard a low sound as of some one tapping at the 
window. I held my breath and listened—for tales 
of burglary and midnight violence were just then 
rife in the county. The tapping grew louder, I laid 
down my book and my meerschaum, unbarred the 
shutters, and met the gaze of a pair of eyes peer- 
ing through the frosted glass. I could not for the 
life of me imagine who my nocturnal visitor was, 
so, to satisfy myself of the goodness of his  in- 
tention at that unseasonable hour, | went to the 
hall door, opened it, and there stood Aubrey booted 
and spurred. I said not a word of greeting, for | 
had never hoped to see that lost man again. But 
he looked so pale and wan by the flickering light 
of the lamp I held in my hand, that, when he put 
out his hand, I could not help grasping it as of 
old. I took his horse, which was tied to a tree, 
round to the stable, and returned to my guest. He 
strode in through the hall to the library where I 
had been sitting—where he and I in days past had 
spent many hours in earnest argument, ‘“ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ took his seat 
in the arm-chair opposite mine—beckoued to me 
to close the door, and said, “So, you see, L turn 
up again, like a bad shilling, at last. I have wan- 
dered since we parted, like a restless spirit, over 
many lands, and have now returned, Satan-like, 
‘from going to and fro in the earth, and walking 
up and down in it ;” a weary wandering has mine 
been. Why I have come—listen, and you shall 
hear. What my life has been—is now—I dare 
not mention to my oldest friend. Gaze on the 
rugged lines grief and shame have ploughed across 
a young man’s brow, and read, as from a book, the 
history of a wasted life.” A flask of Cognac stood 
upon the chimney piece—he pointed towards it— 
I handed him a tumbler, he half filled it with un- 
steady hand, and drained it at a draught ere he 
went on. 

“You will recollect our early morning walk in 
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Hyde Park; I then spoke to you of the unfortu- 
nate result of an early intrigue—of my child | 
Laura, born in bitterness, reared in sorrow. It is 
of her that I would speak to-night. It is enough 
for my present purpose to tell you that £4,000 is 


in a short time as my share of the proceeds of a 
speculation”—I gazed into his eyes steadily as he 
said this; he could not meet my gaze; how 
changed in a few short years had the open-hearted 
ingenuous Aubrey become. He continued, “ I 
have now no friend on earth save you—I wish to 
invest that money for the benefit of my poor 
child; life is uncertain ; mine, I fancy, especially 
so, when I consider my ruined health, my blighted 
prospects, and my fearful daily existence. I am 
unable to undertake the care of my child’s educa- 
tion ; will you relieve the anxiety of a wretched 
father, who, with all his faults and wordliness, has 
one pure corner left in his hopeless heart for her ; 
will you watch over your old friend’s child ?” 

It was a strange request, a request I might with 
propriety have re-considered and refused ; never- 
theless, whether a power of saying “no” is spa- 
ringly granted to me, I know not, but I gave the 
required promise. ‘The man was deeply affected. 
He had spoken truth ; one sound corner was still 
left in his heart’s core. ‘ Thank God! I have 
still a friend,”’ said he, as he wrung my hand 
hard, “my poor little child would, but for you, 
have led a dreary life were I suddenly taken from 
her and this cold world. Scandal has, of course, 
made your ears familiar with my name in connexion 
with that of Adele de St. Croix. Her bitter temper 
and exigeante jealousy have long ago taught me 
that the day whereon I first met her should for 
evermore be ‘marked with a black stone’ in the 
reckoning of my life. I could not bring up Laura 
under the same roof with Adele. It is my wish 
that you find out some clergyman’s family, where 
she can reside and be well educated, Do you 
know any such family?” I mentioned the name 
of a clergyman known to Aubrey and myself when 
we were schoolboys, and who had recently married 
and settled down near me. If he would under- 
take the charge, I need not to tell him the real 
name or the circumstances attending the birth of 
little Laura. The proposal pleased Aubrey, and 
he agreed to give me a definite answer on his re- 
turn to town. The old housekeeper’s voice in the 
corridor reminded us that we had sat up all night, 
and, as Aubrey wished to preserve his ixcognifo, 
and to reach a neighbouring town, where he said 
a man awaited him on urgent business, before 
noon, I went to the stable, brought his horse 
round, tied the bridle to a laurel bush, aud softly 
walked across the hall tothe library. As I opened 
the door I saw he had risen from his chair, had 
unbarred the shutters, and was standing with his 
back half turned to me, gazing out on the clear, 
cold, bright morning, and his own old ancestral 
manor honse, which is a few miles from here, and 


| visible from that window. 
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I did not wish to dis- 
turb his reveries; so, holding the door half-open 
in my hand I awaited his return from dream-land, 
to the business of the day. As I entered, le was 
singing to himself, in a low, sweet voice, some 


now at my command—how obtained matters not— | snatches of an old, half-forgotten song. The words 


it is my own—moreover, I expect to receive more | are poor Motherwell’s ; 


dered more sad from association of idea, has haunted 
_ me long :-— 


their mournful music, ren- 


When I beneath the cold, cold earth am sleeping, 
Life’s fever o'er, 

Will there for me be any bright eye weeping 
That I'm no more ? 

Will there be any heart still memory keeping 
Of heretofore ? 


When the great winds through leafless forests rushing 
Sad music make, 

When the swollen streams o’er crag and gully gushing 
Like full hearts break, 

Will any then, whom heart despair is crushing, 
Mourn for my sake * 


Aubrey had a fine voice—he sang at all times 

with taste and feeling; but I never heard anything 
sung with such pathos as these sad, simple lines; 
the whole sadness of the speaker’s lost heart 
seemed reflected in the quiet sadness of the song. 
A strang moral anomaly was this man—now with 
feeling pure and refined as innocence itself, if I 
might judge from the mere evidence of words, and 
now, with the cold-blooded cynicism of sixty 
grafted on the heart of eight-and-twenty. Per- 
chance I thought aloud then, for he started and 
confronted me with a forced smile, cold and cheer- 
less as the sun on a wintry day. 

“It is time that I should begone—my horse is 
but asorry beast. I will never forget the promise 
of last night, nor the kind heart that gave it. 
Should we never meet again, think kindly of poor 
Aubrey, as of one, after all, ‘more sinned against 
than sinning.’ 

Ile vaulted into the saddle, grasped my hand, 
struck his spurs into the wretched hack he be- 
strode, and in a few minutesthe click-clack-clack 
of his horse’s heels told me that he had gained 
the high road, and that I was once more alone. 
After he was gone, I had ample time for reflection 
on the character of the man, and the promise I 
had somewhat incautiously made him. I trace 
the ills of Aubrey’s life to selfiishness, and also to 
self-ignorance. To selfishness he sacrificed the 
virtue of Laura’s mother, and to selfishness he 
sacrificed Adele de St. Croix, persuading himself all 
the while that love had wrought their sin. ‘ We 
may complain of Providence, and we may complain 
of men,” says Mason, in his “Treatise on Self- 
Knowledge,” “but the fault, if we examine it, 
will be commonly found to be our own. Our im- 
prudence, which arises from self-ignorance, either 
brings our troubles upon us or increases them.” 
That these observations are true we must all own 
to our hearts. Astothe promise I had made 
him ; I had undertaken the charge of his child till 
I could resign her and the money mentioned to 
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the trust of the clergyman I had thought of as a 
fit person to be little Laura’s guardian. A_ short 
time after Aubrey left me, I received a letter from 
him, saying that he was utterly weary of his 
London life, that he had more than once heard me 
mention a friend of mine who had emigrated to 
California, and was then doing well—that, as for 
himself, he thought he could do nothing better than 
emigrate with his little capital, if I would give him 
an introduction to my friend, who had settled down 
as a merchant in San Francisco, and then he 
saw no reason why he might not become eventu- 
ally a better and a happier man. In the same 


letter he expressed a hope that I would come up _ 


to London the following day, and meet him at 
half-past ten o'clock the following night at the 
Duke of York’s column, as he wished to arrange 
something definite touching Laura, and some little 
money he intended to settle on Madame de St. 
Croix. I kept the appointment as wished. Half- 
past ten o’clock found me pacing up and down the 
pavement at the foot of the column raised to the 
memory of a man eminent only because of Royal 
blood. Eleven came, but no Aubrey ;—as the 
night was fine and I had nothing better to do 
than stroll up and down with a cigar in my month, 
I didnot much care. The neighbouring clocks 
struck twelve, when 1 sawa cab stop opposite 
the Atheneum Club, and a lady leap lightly there. 
from. She walked straight to the place where I 
stood—stopped short within a few yards of the co- 
lumn, approached me, and seeing I gave nosign of 
recognition, her veil being closely down, walked 
slowly back to the cab. Thinking that she was 
one of that unfortunate class “ who only smile 
beneath the gas,” as Mrs. Browning says, I 
walked briskly past her, and, in so doing, the glare 
of a lamp fell full upon my face, and the nnknown 
said in alow voice— 

“Mr. § is 

“ Madame de St. Croix ?” 

The recognition was complete; she had come 
to keep the appointment in lieu of Aubrey, Hav- 
ing explained to me that he was detained by ur- 
gent business, but that I was to proceed with her 
to him, and having apologised for her tardy arrival 
at our rendezvous, she entered the cab. I followed, 
and, in reply to the cabman’s query “ Where to, 
sir?” she said, “St. John’s Wood, and quickly!” 

My curiosity was piqued. What could this 
strange midnight meeting mean? Why had not 
Aubrey kept the appointment, and why had he 
sent Madame de St. Croix, to whom the meeting 
must have been painful, in his stead? 1 found 
that lady in no way inclined to solve my doubts. 
During the whole drive she spoke not a word; but 
I could see through her veil, as ever and anon the 
lamps flashed in upon us, that her features were 
working almost convulsively. At last she pulled 
the check-string violently, and the cab stopped at 
South Bank. We alighted, and walked briskly on 
till she stopped at a small villa standing in its own 
grounds, She gave a low tap at a barred wicket. 








It opened, and Aubrey peered through at us—the 
bolts were withdrawn, and we entered. After 
apologising for his absence from the place appoin F 
and expressing no little surprise that Adele 0s 
been so much behind her time, he usheredhad 
into a room wherein, pipe in mouth, sat one of the 
most repulsive specimens of humanity I have ever 
yet encountered. Addressing the said ill-favoured 
individual as “ Jack,’ Aubrey requested his abseuce 
—and that worthy gentleman, having knocked out 
the ashes of a short black pipe upon the Turkey 
carpet and drained a steaming glass of strong 
waters, grunted forth a surly “All right,” and 
made his exit. My host, seeing I had evinced no 
small surprise and disgust at the presence of Jack 
—I forget the ruffian’s patronymic—-explained 
that ‘‘ Jack” was a man with whom he had business 
—‘‘a money-lender—a low fellow—but, after all, 
harmless enough,” &c. I did not believe him— it 
only needed the evidence of Jack’s hang-dog phy- 
siognomy to warrant a hastily-formed theory that 
this worthy was a person, in the expressive verna- 
cular of Whitechapel, “ready for anything from 
‘pitch and toss’ to manslaughter,” 

What passed between my host and myself can 
have little interest for my reader. Our private 
conversation, till a sumptuous supper was brought 
in, turned solely on the disposal of some money 
which had recently come into his possession, 
part of which he wished to invest in the joint 
behalf of his child Laura and Adele de St. Croix. 
Adele entered the room quietly, and took her seat 
at the supper-table. I observed that, while Aubrey 
drank more wine than I had ever seen him drink 
before at a sitting, she touched nothing, and seemed 
impatient for the removal of the cloth. 

Hot water, spirits, and tumblers were brought 
in by Aubrey’s sole servant, the valet I remembered 
to have seen in the Albany Chambers, and once 
more, over our cigars, we talked over old times. 
Aubrey, to my surprise, imbibed far more alcohol 
than was prudent, and the effects thereof were soon 
manifest in his glazing eye and husky voice. I 
was disgusted and shocked, and was about to take 
my leave when he rang the bell and directed the 
valet to prepare a bed for me, as I should sleep 
there. I expressed dissent from the arrangement, 
when he, reminding me of my promise touching 
his child, said it was necessary for the right fulfil- 
ment of that promise that we should have the next 
morning to ourselves. I offered no further objec- 
tion, and he went on talking in a wild strain of bis 
past life. 

Adele said nothing—sat still with statue like 
tranquillity; but I could see her thin lips quiver, 
and her cheek grew more pale as bitter words fell 
on her ear, as he went on in the old strain, com- 
plaining of his wasted life and the weakness of his 
past love for a woman like Adele— instituting, at 
the same time, a comparison between her and a 
certain fair frailty of the Opera House, by no 
means favourable to the former. I know not if I 
had exceeded my usual allowance of wine, but [ 
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felt a fierce impulse urging me to rise from my , right-handed hit from the shoulder full on the face of 


chair and fell the reprobate to the ground, But 
he had roused the fiery blood of the Frenchwoman 
to fury ; her dark eyes glowed like live coals—her 
fine form seemed to dilate, as, in her broken Eng- 
lish, she hissed through her clenched teeth —- 

“Scoundrel! liar! Give me back my past! 
Give me back the peace which now seems strange 
to me! Recompense me, if you can, for the lonely 
nights here spent by me in this accursed house in 
watching for your return from your evil haunts— 
for the bitter days spent in pacing up and down 
yonder wretched slip of a garden in maddening 
thoughts of what I might have been but for my 
hapless union with St. Croix—what I still might 
be but for you—and what I am ow—an abject, 
dreary-hearted thing, that men scorn and women 
point at. And all this for you, Edmund Aubrey 
—for you, forger, swindler, liar, and utter villain 
that you are!” 

Had the roof fallen in I could not have been 
more shocked, The man I had called my friend 
—the old schoolfellow I had once loved—was then 
nothing better than a felon and a companion of 
felons, of whom the ruffian “ Jack” was doubtless 
one. I expected to see Aubrey start to his feet, 
deny the accusation with trembling lips, or strike 
his paramour to the dust. No such thing. Au- 
brey was not at any time given to such exhibitions. 
A hateful sneer curled his lip for a moment as he 
calmly watched the smoke rising from the end of 
his cigar ere he said— 

“Tery you mercy, ma chere, you are not your- 
self to-night. This scene is fit only for penny 
theatres and injured innocence at a salary of ten 
shillings a-week, Let us have no more of this.” 

She looked at him for a moment with hate in 
her eye, and left the room. In a few minutes she 
returned, and, apologising to me for the scene re- 
cently enacted, remarked that the room was over- 
heated, and that she would open the window (which 
opened down to the lawn). She threw up the 
sash, clapped her hands, and there stood on the 
lawn, preparing to enter the room, two men. 

“ What means this ?” asked Aubrey, now com- 
pletely sobered, as Adele, pointing at him with 
outstretched finger, yelled rather than said— 

“Aye—there stands Edmund Aubrey, Arthur 
Marshall, Edmund Stanley, and a hundred aliases 
beside : take him, if ye be men !” 

“Woman,” said Aubrey, as he stood with arms 
folded, gazing in stern defiance on the policemen, 
‘you have betrayed me, but my time has not yet 
come.” Then rushing with a bound to the door, 
he gained the hall, and was then confronted by a 
policeman, who was struggling with the amiable 
“Jack.” Striking the officer one heavy blow on 
the face, he shouted, “ Jack, save yourself !’’ and 
leaped down the door steps into the garden, when 
he met two more policemen. I ran to the door, 
and there saw Aubrey, by the light of the moon 
shining through the trees, make a feint at the head 
of one of his assailants, and then follow it up by a 
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the other, calling to my mind Aubrey’s schoolboy 
contests with the townsmen; the man dropped as 
though he had been shot, and Aubrey, thrusting 
the other from his path, laid his hands on the wall, 
and was in an instant on the other side. ‘“ Re- 
member your promise, S ,” shouted he, and 
soon the sound of retreating footsteps told me 
that my guondam friend, the felon, the forger, had 
escaped the hands of tardy justice. I re-entered 
the supper room, where Jack lay bound hand and 
foot upon the floor with two policemen and Adele 
at his side. The ruffian said not a word till, seeing 
that the policemen’s attention was somewhat drawn 
off by my re-appearance on the scene of action, he 
contrived, by a desperate effort, to release one of 
his hands, and, drawing from a side pocket a pistol 
(which had been incautiously suffered to remain 
there) he presented it at Adele, took deliberate 





aim, and fired, exclaiming, “ Edmund Aubrey, you — 


are well revenged.” As the smoke cleared away 
I saw the two policemen gazing on poor Adele in 
stupid astonishment; she had fallen with a low 
moan upon the floor; but, fortunately, the bullet 
had only grazed her right temple, so that she was 
simply stunned. To throw myself upon the 
assassin Jack and secure his arm, was the work of 
an instant. 1 then volunteered to go for a surgeon, 
but the policemen would in nowise hear of any 
such thing. I should not stir from the house, said 
they. TI called for Aubrey’s valet, but he too had 
fled. The policeman Aubrey had knocked down 
in the garden went for a surgeon, who pronounced 
Adele’s wound a mere contusion, and left 
instructions that she should go to bed and remain 
there till he returned. By this time Adele had 
recovered her senses, and in a short time was able 
to proceed upstairs to bed, but not before she had 
explained that I was in nowise implicated in 
Aubrey’s guilt, and that I had only the day before 
come up from shire, to see him by his 
request. Reader, you can easily imagine my 
position was by no means enviable; the companion 
a few hours before of a felon, I was, in spite of 
Adele’s assertion, looked upon as little better 
myself. I must go before a magistrate. I did; and 
the result was that I was instantly discharged, but 
bound over as a witness for the prosecution of 
Jack at the Central Criminal Court. That worthy 
was indicted for forgery and attempted murder, 
was found guilty, and after a long harangue from 
the Judge who tried the case, to which the 
hardened ruffian vouchsafed the sole remark that 
he wished he had taken better aim, was sentenced 
to transportation beyond the seas for the term of 
his natural life. 

Little more remains to be told of Adele de St. 
Croix. The second sum of money that Aubrey 
placed in my hands for her and Laura’s benefit 
proving to be the proceeds of a forgery, was by me 
handed to the police. The first sum which he 
mentioned to me, during his brief nocturnal visit 
in shire, I could not trace to his original 














ion thereof. I therefore executed his ori- 
inal intention of settling it on Laura, with a 
small portion reserved in favour of Adele. The 
latter, however, strenuously refused to touch one 
nny of the money of the man she had betrayed ; 
so I handed over the entire sum to the clergyman 
who is Laura’s guardian for her maintenance. 
Adele returned to France, and there, accidentally 
meeting the Lady Superior of the convent within 
whose walls she had spent her early girlhood as a 
novice, took the black veil, and for ever renounced 
the world for the silence of the cell, where she 
now wears out the remainder of her life. 


I received a letter from Aubrey two years after 
this, telling me that he bad availed himself of my 
introduction to my Californian friend, and was 
living in San Francisco—how, he never mentioned. 
He thanked me for all I had promised to do, and 
all I had done he doubted not ; expressed little or 
no regret for his crimes, save their result, and 
ended the letter as usual—‘ Your affectionate 
friend, Edmund Aubrey.’’ Of course I could never 
again communicate with such a man ; neverthe- 
less, I heard of him from my Californian friend, who 
said that Aubrey was sinking lower in the social 
scale day by day. I heard once more of him, and 
for the last time, from the same source. As I 
have not my friend’s letter near me just now, I 
will give you the purport of it in my own words. 
I gathered from that letter that Aubrey, who had 
been living by gambling and all kinds of rascality 
in San Francisco, had made the acquaintance of 
some man as clever and as worthless as himself; 
that those two worthy colleagues had started a 
gambling-house on their own account; that his 
friend had cheated Aubrey of every shilling he 
possessed, and that Aubrey had deliberately, but 
unsuccessfully, attempted to assassinate his ci- 
devant partner in the streets of San Francisco. 
A mob seized Aubrey, and soon “ Judge Lynch ! 
Judge Lynch !” was passed from mouth to mouth. 
California was more lawless, if possible, then than 
now; in those days “ the wild justice of revenge” 
was manifested by frequent exhibitions of writhing 
malefactors, taken flagrante delicto, tried, and exe- 
cuted in a space of time inconceivably small to 
our old-fashioned English notions. Inthe midst 
of a mob clamouring for his blood stood Aubrey, 
undaunted to the last— as my friend told me— 
glaring at his captors, like a tiger at bay. The 
san was slowly sinking behind the horizon—he 
was to die at sun-down, and he was now standing 
under a hastily erected gibbet, wasting his last 
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few precious moments in watching the clouds 
float overhead. Who knows what may have been 
that stern, defiant culprit’s thoughts in that last 
terrible hour ? 

Perchance his mind wandered back over his 
wasted past, his golden opportunities, and perverted 
talents; the death of the girl he had wiled from 
home to be a mother and not a wife; of Adele St. 
Croix, of her murdered husband, of her love 
wasted on a life like his, of her bitter revenge ; 
of his child, little Laura, who would in a few brief 
moments be fatherless. 

My friend pressed through the throng, and 
obtained permission to speak to the culprit from 
his self-constituted judges and executioners. 
Aubrey started when he saw the friend of Ais 
“ only friend” (as he once called me), and asked 
why he had come to him at such atime. “I 
wish,” said he, “‘ to know if I can fulfil any last re- 
quest.” “TI have nothing,” said Aubrey, “ to re- 
quest, but that you will take from my neck a 
miniature, and send it, when I am dead, to S 
It is the picture of the mother of my child; the 
light hair at its back is hers, and the dark the 
child’s—you will do this ?” said he, as calmly as 
though he were talking on any indifferent subject. 
“JT will,” said my friend. Aubrey moved his 
fettered hands in his direction. He grasped them, 
saying in a low tone, “ The Lord have mercy upon 
your soul !” 

The sun sank down behind the horizon; the 
mob grew impatient; the signal was given, and a 
living soul fled from its tenement of clay, con- 
vulsed in the last fierce death-agony, swaying to 
and fro from a blackened beam projecting from a 
reeking tavern window. So Edmund Aubrey 
went to his great account, and was soon for- 
gotten by the restless world—long ere the 
miniature entrusted to H "s care reached me. 
But never can J forget the sad story of that poor 
cast-away ; for there lie the letters of my “ affec- 
tionate friend,” the brilliant, bright-eyed school- 
boy, the dissipated, witty youth, the lost man, the 
reckless roue, the seducer, the duellist, the forger, 
the escaped felon, the banned emigrant, the keen- 
witted chevalier d’industrie, the would-be mur- 
derer of his partner in guilt, the defiant prisoner ; 
and, lastly, the writhing corpse dangling in the 
wind from a gibbet, amidst the roar of the. off- 
scourings of the earth, assembled to mock his 
death agony in that alien land. 

I sent the miniature to Laura, who wears it 
attached to a chain of her dead mother’s hair 
round her neck, and we have told her that ber 


father died abroad. 
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Ballads by Bon Gaultier’s Grandsons 


I. 
A SONG OF LIFE.—No. I. 


WHAT THE HEART OF THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN 
SAID TO BARON MARTIN. 


Br Henry Wanpswortn Oppre.iowv. 


Worthy judge! tiou wert mistaken, 
Rascals oft escape the crank ; 
Rascals oft preserve their bacon— 

Nota bene, British Bank. 


Money earn! So that thou earnest, 
Baron Martin’s words are fudge ; 
Thief thou art—to “quod” returnest— 


Was but spoken by a judge! 


Trust no warning—if unpleasant ; 
Man has mouth, and mouth wants bread ; 
Now’s thy time—the thieving present— 
Agar’s hand and Pierce's head. 


Lives like Redpath’s but remind me 
I might make my life sublime ; 
Bolt, and leave my dupes behind me, 


Sign-posts on the sands of time ; 


Sign-posts that perchance another, 
Bre he cross th’ Australian main, 

Some hard-up, ingenious brother, 
Secing may take heart again. 


In life’s field of social battle, 
Grasp thy pen and not thy knife ; 
Fear not then bold X’s rattle, 


But—settle thousands on thy wife. 


Agar-like, be always “ doing,” 
Reckless of thy after-fate, 
Careless on thy road to rain, 


Thongh it lead to prison-gate. 


II. 
A SONG OF LIFE.—No. IL. 
WHAT THE HEART OF THE WORLDLING SAID TO THE 
YANKEE, 


For as long as thou doest well unto thyself men shall speak 
well of thee. 


We've heard of “ Hiawatha” and fair “ Evangeline,” 

“The Psalm of Life” of Longfellow too long admired hath 
been ; 

So, ’midst the tumult of Cockaigne, this town with poets 
rife, 

Hath sent a bard to sing to thee this earnest “ Psalm of 
Life.” 
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Be only but successfal—the secret how to be, 

By no means rests on merit, but innate effrontery ; 

Be only but successful, and only gain a name — 

And the world ill black thy boots, dear sir, on the dusty 
road to fame. 


Rem, sir, quocunque modo rem ! for if thou hast the “ tin,” 
’T will silver o’er the little flaws that show the dross within ; 
Give guineas unto charities—speak sweetly of the poor— 
Then, hie thee to thy vestry-hall, and grind their faces more ! 


Oh, youth—if such my reader be—live only for thyself ; 
There’s not a wiser man than thou, no nobler thing than 
pelf; 


The golden rule I thus reverse—experience proves me true: 


Learn thou to “do” thy neighbour, as thy neighbour thee 


will “do.” 

Love not—or but a little—for love hath little worth, 
Save marketable value, on our hambug-loving earth ; 
Waste not good time (if jilted) on sentiment and sighs, 
But turn thee to thy ledgers, and be merry and be wise ! 


Go through the world with one idea, and in its shadow rest : 

* Of all my mother’s children I love myself the best.” 

Like some—love none—hate none—and strive to all to 
courteous be ; 

Do well unto thyself—and well the world shall speak of thee. 


Man has no friend ; acqnaintances are useful in their way— 

To put their name upon your bill, and, when it’s due, to pay. 

Friendship’s a myth—go, roam the world, and take each 
worldling’s vote— 

‘Tis dying ’neath boy’s jacket blue—lies dead ’neath man- 
hood’s coat ! 


Believe in God, and go to church—that people there may see 

Thou art a true believer in a true divinity ; 

Collection-sermons — mark them well — drop guinea into 
plate, 

And then go home to “tare and tret” upon the household 
slate ! 


Be honest to the /et/er—whate’er thy apirit be ; 

Make not a loan ’neath six per cent., with good security. 
Be courteous in refasing—for then the world will own 
Politeness in refusal—though a friend should ask the loan. 


Fat, drink the best, and, should’st thon wed, bring up thy 
children well ; 


| Send them to school—but, ere they go, thine own experience 


tell ; 
Teach them the great Jife-lesson thy cold heart deemeth 
true: 


“Learn thou to ‘do’ thy neighbour, as thy neighbour thee 
will ‘do!’” 





ia 





IIT. 
LOVE’S LABOUR 
A LAY OF COCKAIGNE. 


LOST. 


We sat beneath the linden trees—the mist hung o’er the hill, 

The mavis sung her even-song—the shy merle answered 
shrill ; 

The kine were coming o’er the lea—the sheep adown the 
dale— 

And there, beneath those linden trees, I told the tender tale. 


I'd loved her three days silently—but now love fain would 
speak 

In the quiv’ring lip of boyhood—the flush on boyhood’s 
cheek ; 

I'd never breathed my love till now—my coward heart did 
fail— 

Till there, unto my gentle Jane, I breathed the tender tale. 


One arm was round her slender waist—the balmy summer 
breeze 

Played with her dancing ringlets as it murmured through the 
trees— 

I pressed her hand within my own, till, answering to its grasp, 

I felt the small hand tremble ere it thrilled me with its clasp. 


I vowed love’s vows with lover’s truth—I swore that I 
would be 

For ever faithful to the love told ’neath that linden tree ; 

“Oh! give,” I cried, ‘my gentle Jane, one tress of flaxen 
hair, 

That love o’er love’s unquiet heart that token aye can wear. 


“°Twould cheer thy poet’s lonely lot—’twould spur his 
spirit on, 

Till o’er his path that gas.lamp, Fame, went out or clearer 
shone; 

Until he claim thee as his bride that token aye he'll wear’ — 

“I wish you'd asked me, love, before—the barber cut my 


hair - 


The summer wind was sighing through the shady linden trees, 

As down upon the daisied sward I sank upon my knees ; 

I felt my wild heart’s pulses throbbing strongly ’neath my 
coat— 

Like the pistons in the engine-room within the Chelsea boat ! 


While sporting with a flaxen tress, “a boon! a boon!” I 
cried— 

“A gage of love—one little lock—oh, be not ¢his denied !” 

My pocket-kuife gleamed’neath her nose—the daring deed 
was done— 

Unto my heart I pressed the lock, and found—’/was nol her 


own ! 


Oh! foolish heart !—hot tears will start-—oh ! hollow-hearted 
maid |! 

I think of thee whene’er I rove through Burlington’s Arcade, 

Whene’er I glance o’er Truefitt’s shop my mind is ill at ease, 

[ think on Truefitt’s fair, false curls, and certain linden trees, 


Still through those shady linden trees the soft south wind 
may sigh ; 

Unto the merle the mavis there may make a sweet reply ; 

Bat nevermore, there nevermore my heart's hope can I fix 

On ringlets such as Truefitt makes, and sella al ten and siz. 


LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 
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IV. 


“SCENES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LIFE- 








DRAMA.\ 


By ALEXANDER SMITHERS, 


In the street the tide of being how it hustles, how it rolls! 

Gents with staring “ Sydenham trousers,” beggars, *busmen, 
thieves, and trolls ; 

In this stream of human being, banked by plate-glass- 
fronted shops, 

Flatt’ning nose against a window do I gaze on mutton- 
chops ! 

Sniffing up the grateful savour of the beef that’s alamode, 

Eating luscious mental mouthfuls of imaginary food; 

Gazing through the glass with envy on the knife of Sheffield 
steel 

As it cuts through lovely slices of red ham and pallid veal. 


"Midst this stream of human being, banked by houses tall 
and grim, 

Pale I stand, this frosty morrow, with red eyes with tear- 
drops dim ; 

Here I stand with empty stomach, as the rich man passeth 
by— 

With a vision of hashed venison flitting o’er his mental eye— 

Walking homeward to French dishes, whose variety grows 
stale, 

While J count my coppers sadly for one glass of Alton Ale! 


I could make my empty stomach a poor mark for scorn and 
sneers, 

I could wet my mental whistle with imaginary “beers ;” 

Once before with hunger maddened I despised the glazier’s 
art, 

And, furious as a hungry dog, I grabbed at pie and tart. 


Soon I filled my empty stomach. O’er the fragments of his 


pies 

Leaped the cook, with imprecations on a starving outcast’s 
eyes ; 

Dragged me off to Bow-street station, choking till I scarce 
could speak, 

With his pies within this stomach, and his knuckles on this 
neck ; 

Told “the beak” Jean hunger’s story—how I'd smashed his 
window fine, 

And devoured his “mnattons” gratis 
“lang syne ;” 

Sentence—six months oakum-picking, in a habitation snug 

Of a felon-manufactory, ye call the “ New Stone Jue.” 


that I paid for io 


I could make his words—my sentence—a wide mark for 


scorn and sneers; 
I did “ gammon” the Gaol-Chaplain with well-counterfeited 


tears ; 

I did leave the prison—pious—-with his prayers for futare 
weal, 

And the Government's permission to beg, or starve, or steal ! 


Oh! if I were now as once, sir, ere my money all was gone, 
I could play commercial “thimble-rig” and do the public 


brown ; 
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I could laugh to scorn the treadmill, and the arm-fatiguing 


crank, od 
And could dab myself Director of some “ BritisH Bricanps’ 
Bank !” 


*Midst the stream of humau beiug, banked by houses tall and 
grim, 

Pale I stand this winter’s morning with red eyes with tear- 
drops dim ; 

Eager plead I for “a trifle® to the worldlings’ hollow hearts, 

Flatt’ning nose against the window, whence I filched those 
pies and tarts. 


Now the world is ali before me—and the mutton-chops as 
w2)l— 

Whispers head—* be honest !”—stomach another tale doth 
tall - 

Through the window steamed and greasy will I dash my cold, 
blue fist, 

Regardless of the “ peeler’—or of scratches of the wrist! 

I will take home pies in plenty, to my sweetheart—I won’t 
name her— 

“ Alexander Smith,” saith Smithers, “ here’s a scene from my 


‘ Life-Drama !’ ”, 
W. B. B.S. 


Ve 
THE MEETING OF THE HOUSES. 


A DREAM OF THE RIGHT HON, T. B. M-C-L-Y. 


A glimpse into the world of “ might have been’’—Gerald 

Massey. 

CRANWORTH hath come to marshal us, in his neatest /oga 
drest, 

With his crisply curled “ full-bottom” wig upon his legal 
crest ; 

Ile looked upon the Government, and he felt inclined to cry, 

On Dizzy and the Irish, and his glance was stern and high. 

With easy grace he cleared his throat, as rolled from van to 
rear 

Down all the House a deafning shout of “ Order! hush ! 
hear, hear!” 


“ And if our one and fourpence fall—as fall it may full well, 

For I see much enmity abroad against our G.C.L. 

Press where ye mark his long nose peak, ’midst men of tape 
and wax, 

And let your session-watchwords be—‘ Revenge, or give’s 


” 


our tax * 
° ° , : 
Harrah! the foe is moving—hark to the mingled squeak 
Of Dizzy’s pumps, and Russell’s voice, and Pam’s tongue 
within his cheek, 
From “ the Reform” club Gibson hies within a Hansom cab, 
With all the noisy chivalry of Manchester to blab. 


“ Now by the seals ye love so well, Conservatives be true, 
Charge for the Treasury benches, and make the varlets rue!” 
See still they menace and they roar against the man of wax, 
Against Sir G. C. Lewis, the scape-goat of the tax. 





Now, pans sing—the day is ours—Pam is no longer 
“ game,” 

Hayter hath cried out “ Quarter”—(or “ Divide”—it’s mach 
the same), 

Their ranks are breaking like a flock of sheep before a dog, 

The floor is strewn with ill-worked sums from Lewis 
“Chequer log.” 

Then Dizzy thought on vengeance, and all along his van, 

“ Remember Eighteen Fifty-two,” was passed from man to 
man ; 

But out spake gentle Palmerston—“ No member is my foe, 

Down with the grumbling public, but let our brethren go. 

Give me my own way, Ben beloved, and should a place occur 

To give away, it shall be thine without the least demur. 

Two men of talent like ourselves should brethren sworn be ; 

I'd part with Grey or Clarendon, ere I'd cross my sword 
with thee.” 

Then Dizzy clasped the Premicr’s hand within his jewelled 
paws, 

For office was a dearer thing to him than Queen or laws. 

Oh! was there ever such a peer for English eyes to see 

As Henry John, Lord Viscount Pam, for Tiverton, M.P.? 


And the “ country party” worshipped at the shrine of Pam 
the clever, 

And political millennium seemed nearer pow than ever, 

And Napier in his shooting-coat, and huge starch-stiffened 
gills, 

Thought this much finer fan by far than the Russians’ iron 
pills ; 

And he showed his high hilarity in his most facetious way, 

Exclaiming—* Blank my blank blank eyes—now here’s the 
deuce to pay. 

Now blow me tight, I’d wonder not if I get a fleet once 
more, 

To ‘ rile’ Sir James, and do again—just what I did before!” 

And patriotic M.P.’s think, “If thus good things come 
round, 

Perhaps we'll get berths also on the ministerial ground,— 

You'll choose ‘the Navy,’ I “the War,” abolish lazy hives ; 

(Retiring on annnities for the remainder of our lives.) 


And Pellatt for the second time doth bonnet poor Locke 
King, 

Emphatic as aforetime, when he’d said some wond’rous thing. 

And the knight of the “succession law” starts up with 
curses deep, 

For his oration of three hours had sent himself to sleep ; 

While Johnny Russel, with “ Delolme,” and hat pulled o’er 
his brows, 

Under its brim smiles grimly as he peers around the house, 

And ideally is looming through time’s vista in his brain, 

The upper House—a coronet—reward for all his pain ; 

While from youog Ireland’s benches there floats the ancient 
wail— 

“ Down with the Sazon—bless the Pope—and let us have 
Repale !” 

Ho! gallant members of the House, look that your tongues 
be ready, 

Ho! cabbies of New Palace-yard, keep watch and keep ye 
steady, 











For our Pam hath done the Tories—our }’am hath sold the 


people, 
And feels his office-tenure firm as is St. Margaret’s steeple. 


A ROMANCE OF VALENCIA. 





And grant the Houses ne'er forget the glories of this day ! 
Cc. O. 





A ROMANCE OF VALENCIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BEGGARS AND THE BETROTHED. 


“Tis a lovely night, Tovalito; see how brightly 
the stars are shining! Many a worse night than 
this have I slept beneath their canopy, with no- 
thing but my cloak for a covering; and I will 
venture to say that I slept as well, if not better, 
than many of those grand signors now assembled 
in yonder mansion ever slept on their downy beds; 
and, please God, 1 will make my couch this 
blessed night upon this green turf, with the sod 
for my pillow, and the heaven’s for my roof,” 
said Paco Rosales, stretching himself on the 
sward in front of a large mansion, situated near 
Valencia, the ancient city of the Cid, in the midst 
of its own gardens, which were watered by the | 
Guadalquiver, whilst another mendicant, who had | 
lost his right arm, and was also blind of one eye, | 
stood looking through the windows of the brilliantly | 
illuminated hall of the mansion. 

“T am here for the whole night,” repeated | 
Paco Rosales, as he drew his tattered cloak around | 
his shoulders. “It cheers me to hear the sound 
of the flutes, and the tinkling of the violas. Be- 
sides, I like to watch all those great lords and fine | 
ladies going in and coming out, and who knows | 
but we may chance to pick up a handful or two 
of reals. I did hear this morning, at the door of 
Notre Dame de los Desemparados, that the Signor | 
Don Antonio de Guevara, in celebration of his 
marriage, had given alms to be distributed among 
the poor of Valencia. May God reward him for 
his charity. Come this way, Tovalito.” 

“Not I,” said the other mendicant, “ I can | 
see what’s going on much better where I am.” 

“ But I see a still better place. Come, follow 
me,” urged Paco Rosales, as he crept stealthily 
along a quickset hedge, which enclosed the garden, 
in search of a door that opened on the terrace ; 
but finding it locked, he clambered over the hedge 
into the garden, closely followed by his companion. 
They then concealed themselves in a thicket, em- 
bowered by vines and Spanish jessamines, which — 
formed the inner enclosure of the terrace. The 
windows of the ball-room, which was on the ground 
floor, opening on this side, and the Venetian 
blinds being raised, enabled the two mendicants to 
see distinctly into the saloon, the walls of which 
were hung with green garlands and coloured 
lamps of every hue, whilst suspended from the 
centre of the ceiling shone a dazzling lustre, 
blazing with the light of an hundred highly 
scented wax tapers. 





| shoulders. 
_ however, encircled her throat. The cavalier with 


| According to ancient custom, at one end of the 
room, was a raised dais, covered with a rich carpet, 
around which was a kind of low divan, whereon 
| the women were seated, whilst at the other end 
_ the men stood in groups conversing with each other. 
« What a grand sight it is, Tovalito, to see all 
those grandees of Valencia dressed in their rich 
brocades and hereditary jewels,” said Paco Ro- 
sales, “ though I can’t say that I admire all that 
powder they wear in their hair; nor that stiff 
ruff the men wear round their necks, such as we 
see in the pictures of Philip the Fourth.” 
In the midst of these observations, a new arrival 
in the ball room struck the two friends dumb with 
surprise and admiration. A young girl, apparently 


not more than sixteen, entered leaning upon a fine 


tall handsome cavalier. As they advanced up the 
room, the eyes of the whole assembly were di- 
rected towards them, whilst exclamations of wonder 
and admiration greeted them on every side. 
Evidently abashed by the sensation which her ap- 
pearance created, the young girl timidly shrunk 
back, and would have quitted her partner’s side, 


if he, having taken her hand, had not immediately 


led her to the dance, where soon her slight form 
was seen moving in graceful undulations through 
the mazes of the fantastical bolero. This young 
creature, so remarkable for her beauty, was also 


| distinguished by the simple elegavce of her attire. 


Completely robed in white, she wore no ornament 
in her hair, which, drawn back from her round fair 
forehead, fell in jetty ringlets over her ivory 
A single row of costly diamonds, 


whom she was dancing, and who appeared to 
watch her with a jealous anxiety, was a young 
man of high family and great military renown. 
He was also wealthy, and the heir of vast estates 
in Portugal. Doubtless many a young girl envied 
Donna Theresa her good fortune in having so fine 
and brave a youth as Antonio de Guevara for her 
future husband. 

“My stars!” said Tovalito, opening his one 
eye still wider than before, “‘ my stars, what mag- 
nificence, what grandeur, what wealth there is in 
that room, and what beautiful ladies! Why they 
have as many jewels round their necks as would 
buy up all Valencia, and make the fortunes besides 
of two such poor creatures as thou and I. Aye, 
aud as would tempt many an hunest fellow as good 
a Christian as ourselves.” 

Hold thy tongue,” Tovalito, gravely interrupted 
Paco Rosales, “ covetousness is a useless sin. We 
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Then here’s a health to Pam the bold, to Lewis and (o Urey, 
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should look at the property of others without ; daughters being unprovided for, their mother, a 
stretching out our hands, except for what they | proud ambitious woman, sooner than they should 


give us. Dost thou see Donna Theresa ?—she 
who 1s dancing with the tall cavalier dressed in 
black velvet, with the diamond egret in his 
hat?” 

“Yes, he looks like a crow leading a white 
dove,” answered Tovalito. 

“Thy comparison only holds good with regard 
to his dress; for he is the handsomest youth in 
Valencia,” replied Paco. ‘ But how pale she 
looks!” added he; “her partner must be Don 
Guevara, her affianced husband; I do not know 
him. Yet, now that I look at him, I think I have 
seen him before.”’ 

“ At the door of Notre Dame de los Desempara- 
dos ?” asked Tovalito. 

“The very place,” replied Paco, with a mysteri- 
ous look; “and for that reason I came here to see 
the bridal party. I can tell thee now, that it was 
not for him the Donna Theresa made such long 
prayers every morning at the church of Notre 
Dame.’’ 

“Ah! and who told thee that, friend Paco *” 
asked the blind mendicant. 

“ Never mind, comrade, we respectable beggars 
who frequent the doors of churches sce a great deal 
which we never talk about.” 

“Good!” said the other mendicant, as he 
crossed his only remaining arm over his breast, 
and closed his one eye with a look of beatitude. 
“T am going to repose myself; and as no one will 
come here to disturb us, thou shalt relate me a 
story—a tale of love.’’ 


CHAPTER II, 
THE STRANGE LOVER. 
« Frienp Tovalito,” said Paco Rosales, much in 
the same manner as the Sultaness Scheherazade 
commenced her fine stories, “if I were to relate 
to thee all the love tales that I know, we should 
have enough for every night of our lives, but this 
one that 1 am going to tell thee, although not less 
interesting and curious, will not last till the dawn. 
Now, since we have abundance of time before us, 
I must first tell thee the genealogy of the Vascon- 
cellos, which many carry back to the time of the 
Cid Campeador’s, but we are not at all agreed 
upon that, nor does it prevent us, when we ask 
charity from the family, from saying: ‘For the 
name of God! have pity upon a poor Christian, 
noble descendant of the Cid.’ It was thus that I 
always asked alms of Don Diego, a good old Sig. 
nor, who came to the Church of Notre Dame de 
los Desemparados, and to which I owe many a 
handful of reals. It is now about ten years since 
the worthy old man died, leaving behind him a 
widow and four. daughters, who are still quite 
young. He did not leave much property to his 
wife, and that being a small entailed estate, goes 
to the eldest daughter; so that the three youngest 


marry beneath their rank, resolved that they should 
take the veil. The two eldest of these entered 
the Benedictine convent. Donna Theresa, the 


_ youngest of the sisters, was to have heen provided 


at the Notre Dame de los Desemparados. 


for in the same manner; but when she attained 
her fifteenth year, every one who saw her said— 
‘Donna Theresa is so very beautiful that the 
widow Vasconcellos will not be under the necessity 
of providiug for her in a nunnery; the signors 
will be too glad to marry her portionless as she 
is.’ She always came to prayers with her mother 
At that 


time I stood near the door on the third step to- 





wards the left; we had held that place from father 
to son without cver having given cause of cffence 
or complaint, I-can say that. When Donna 
Beatrice and her daughter arrived, I never failed to 
take off my hat, and say in a respectful tone, 
‘Noble descendants of the Cid, charity, in the 
name of God!’ It flattered the old lady’s pride 
to be thus addressed, and she invariably gave me 
something, and Donna Theresa, putting aside her 
veil, would drop a maraveda into my hat. Some- 
times she would say to me in her low, sweet voice, 
‘God help thee, my poor man! say a prayer for 
me at Notre Dame de las Nieves. And I did 
pray, Tovalito, that He would bless the young girl, 
and grant her a good husband, instead of shutting 
her up between four walls. And I am not sure 
that He has not heard my prayer ; for thou seest 
that she has found a fine one, young, brave, and 
rich! Many’s the serenade she has had under 
her window when the old lady was a-bed. I know 
of four handsome cavaliers who were in love with 
Donna Theresa, who used to follow her to Notre 
Dame de los Desemparados, and wait for her out- 
side. But she never looked at one of them, and 
kept herself closely veiled. I know of another, 
however, at whom she //d look. He was the most 
persevering of all her admirers. At first she 
treated him with the same cold indifference she 
did the others; but one morning this fine, aristo- 
cratic-looking Signor, whose name I do not know 
—for he was a stranger in Valencia—came up to 
me: ‘Thou art acquainted with the beautiful 
young lady who goes to church at Notre Dame. 
Wilt thou give her this note, aud take this for thy 
trouble *’ said he, putting a note aud a doubloon 
into my hand. He spoke so politely, and yet with 
so much authority that I could not refuse.”’ 

“Aye, friend Paco, there is certainly an irre- 
sistible authority in a doubloon!” interrupted 
Tovalito. 

“But Iwas greatly embarassed,” continued 
Paco, without noticing this sarcastic observation, 
“for I knew not who the Signor was, nor did I 
know in what manner to accost Donna Theresa. 
However, I took my usual station on the third 


_ step of Notre Dame, put the paper into my hat, 


and the doubloon into my pocket, and awaited 
patiently the arrival of the two ladies. I was not 
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there long when they made their appearance. Dost 
thou know, Tovalito, that there is a natural cun- 
ning in all women, that would deceive and throw 
any man off his guard? Would’st thou believe 
it; when Donna Theresa was passing me on her 
way out of church, she slipped her hand very 
quietly, without even looking at me, into my hat, 
and took out the note, leaving in its stead a hand- 
ful of reals? ‘The strange cavalier, who was 
standing a step below me, had no occasion to ask 
if I had performed his commission, for he saw the 
transaction. A moment afterwards he walked 
away after the ladies. I saw no more of him for 
several days after that, till one day that Donna 
Beatrice had gone to pay her eldest daughter the 
Countess de Vasconcel!os, a visit at Orihuela. 1 
was in my usual place when Donna Theresa came 
with her duenna to morning prayers, and immedi- 
ately following her was the young cavalier who 
had given me the letter ten days before. From 


that day he came regularly to the morning service, | 
| Tuey were still dancing in the ball-room; twenty 
| couples with their light castanetes marked the 


but he gave me no more epistles. Three weeks 
afterwards the Dowager Countess de Vasconcellos 
returned to Valencia, and I again lost sight of 
Donna Théresa’s lover. The first Sunday after her 
return, the old lady was more profuse than usual 
in her charity, and said to me as she passed me on 
her way from church, ‘On Thursday morning 
after Pentecost, I give bread and wine to the 
poor ; come and take thy part of it’? ’— 

“Tt was to-day,” interrupted Tovalito. 

“T know it; but I did not choose to put my- 
self out for such a trifle. Donna Theresa kept 
her veil down, so that I did not see her face, but 
I knew by the sound of her voice that she was 
weeping: ‘Pray to God for me, good Paco,’ said 
she, putting some money into my hat. That fol- 
lowing Sunday, when the prayers were over, the 
reverend father Marco published the banns of mar- 
riage between Donna Theresa de Vascoucellos, and 
Signor Don Antonio de Guevara, and the report 
was immediately spread that alms were to be dis- 
tributed at the church door, to the poor, in the 
uame of Don Guevara, who is a stranger here, aud 
anative of Seville. JI, of course, thought that 
Signor Antonio and the stranger who had been so 
liberal of his notes and doubloons was the same 
person. Being, therefore, curious to see the bride 
and bridegroom, I strung my wallet over my 
shoulder, and came hither this evening as thou 
knowest. But instead of seeing, as I expected, 
the gallant who was so generous to me, I see a 
man whose face I cannot recognise. By the hairs 
of my head! he is no more like Donna Theresa’s 
lover, than thou art, with thy blind eye, and one 
arm, Tovalito! No, no! it is not he whom the 
beautiful bride loves; and yet she will be married 
to him to-morrow by the dignitary the Canon don 
Ignacio de Vasconcellos, her uncle.” 

“ Perhaps not!” interrupted a voice that made 
the two mendicants start to their feet. A tall man 
stood before them; his form was commanding, his 
- features were regular and handsome, his beard, 
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which was light, was cut to a point, and thus dis- 
played the perfect oval of his fine face. A large 
wide-brimmed hat slouched over his eyes, and fell 
behind over the collar of the ample cloak which 
concealed the rest of his person. “Here,” said 
he, throwing a doubloon iuto Paco Rosales’ hat, 
which always occupied a prominent position, even 
when the owner himself stood modestly back— 
“‘ would’st thou be clever and daring enough to 
deliver this note’—holding one up—* to its 
address ?” 

Paco who was quite stupid by the sudden and 
unexpected appearance of the stranger, made him 
no reply, but took the note mechanically, and put- 
ting it into his hat, left the thicket where he 
and his companion had lain concealed from obser- 
vation. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


time of the lively and graceful bolero, whilst the 
windows, in the obscurity of the night, formed 
two vast illumined frames, in which these fadleuar 
vicans came and disappeared, like the changing 
views of the diorama. As Paco drew nearer to 
the front of the house, he could distinguish the 
form of Donna Theresa, as she leant pensively 
over the balcony, apart from the busy crowd 
within. Don Guevara was standing by her side, 
aud she appeared to listen to the words he ad- 
dressed to her with a calm and mild attention; 
but a closer observer might have seen her lip 
quiver, her cheek grow pale, and her fair young 
brow slightly contract with the pain of suppressed 
emotion; whilst the flowers which she held in 
her hand trembled and shook, although there was 
not a breath of air sufficient to agitate or set them 
in motion. 

Without, all was still and silent; the terrace, 
which was but faintly and partially illuminated by 
the reflection of the lights from the ballroom, was 
mostly in the shade, and the garden beyond it was 
in the deepest obscurity ; for dark clouds covered 
the sky and mingled the horizon with the deep 
blue of the distant sea. Theresa gazed in a silent 
and melancholy abstraction upou the gloomy land- 
scape before her, which, from its dark and low’ring 
aspect, seemed to sympathise with the troubled 
thoughts of the young girl. 

At this moment a light breeze sprung up, and 
shook the branches of the orange trees, and bent 
the heads of two palms, which grew so near the 
house that their foliage completely shaded that end 
of the balcony occupied by the Spanish maiden 
aud her intended lord. The sound evidently 
awakened some association in her mind that pained 
and distressed her, for she started, sighed deeply, 
and turned uneasily aside. 

“T fear thou art indisposed, my love,” whis- 
pered Don Antonio in a tone of tender solicitude, 
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152 THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


“Do not be uneasy, Signor,” replied Theresa, 
“the crowd and heat of the ballroom have over- 


come me—I shall soon be better.” 


“The fresh air of the garden would doubtless | 


revive thee; suffer me to lead thee to it, my 
Theresa ?” 

The tender tones of her lover’s voice appeared 
to displease her, for she feigned not to have heard 





| 


what he said, and turned away to join her mother | 


in the saloon; but at that moment a dark shadow 
passed beneath the balcony, and stood still when it 
reached the palm trees which overhung the end of 


it. The young girl shuddered, for the figure was | 


so near to her that she could have touched it with 
her hand. At length a plaintive voice, which she 
instantly recognised, cried, “Charity, noble descend- 
ant of the Cid, charity for a poor Christian ! 
God will reward you for it in this world and the 
next!” 

These well known sounds again awakened the 
associations which had before disturbed her mind ; 
a death-like’pallor overspread her countenance, and 
a faint exclamation escaped from her trembling 
lips. 

“ That wretched creature has alarmed thee,” 
said Don Antonio, looking angrily towards the 
spot where Paco Rosales stood, half concealed be- 
neath the palm trees, ‘ how has he dared to come 
here? I will go and have him turned out.’’ 

« Signor,” quickly interrupted Donna Theresa, 
‘he ishere by my leave; I gave him permission to 
enter the garden to see the fete; [ know the 
man; he is a pensioner of my mother’s.” 

“Charity, charity, noble young lady! charity for 
a poor Christian;” again cried Paco Rosales, 
holding up his hat. 

Theresa bending low put some money into it, 
ond furtively withdrew the note, which she con- 
cealed within her bosom; then pale, and trembling, 
with her hands pressed upon her heart, she stood 
still and motionless, gazing into the obscurity of 
the terrace as if in search of some object of deep 
interest and anxiety. Paco Rosales had already 
disappeared and joined his companion at the place 
where he had left him. 

“ What is the matter ?’’ said he, seeing Tovalito 
with his hand upon the hilt of his dagger—“ why 
dost thou look so angry and excited, what has* 
thou seen?” 

“T have seen one whom I did not expect to 
meet here,” replied Tovalito in a low voice—“ I 
have just stood face to face with my enemy, my 
mortal enemy. By every drop of blood in my 
veins, his life hung but by a thread.” 

** But where is he ?” asked Paco Rosales, more 
aud more astonished. 

The other mendicant, after looking cautiously 





garden, sat down under the hedge outside, and 
Paco took his seat close by him: “ Well; who is 
this gallant?” asked he. “He is not what he 
appears then? Thou hast recognised in him a 
comrade, perhaps ?” 

“No,” replied Tovalito coldly, ‘I recognised 
Don Alonzo de Gusman, the eldest son of the 
Duke de Medina Sidonia, Governor of Andalusia, 
and a Grandee of Spain.” 

“ What dost thou say, Tovalito? so powerful a 
Signor. O! and pray what is he doing at Valencia, 
alone, and without attendants ?” 

“T know not; it was not in this country I 
knew him; no doubt he is here on some secret 
State affair.” 

«This is some mysterious history,” said Paco 
Rosales, ‘‘and I pray thee let me hear it. ‘This 
time we are alone, thou can’st speak fearlessly.”’ 

“Tt is no love story, nor did I learn it, unfortu- 
tunately, at the door of a church,” answered To- 
valito drawing a deep sigh; “formerly, 1 led a 
different life to this.” 

“ Merciful Heaven!” interrupted Paco, ‘ what 
dost thou mean? Well, L have always suspected . 
that thou had’st another manner for asking for 
money from thy neighbours.” 

“Yes, before taking up the wallet I carried the 
musket ; it is not from thee, friend Paco, that I 
would conceal what happened to me during my 
campaigns. First, then, thou must know that pro- 
fessionally, sometimes for one thing, sometimes for 
another, I made a great many journeys to the 
frontier ; often being in Portugal in the morning, 
and in Spain in the evening; and if I had been 
content to follow my own little commerce, instead 
of meddling with State affairs, I should now be in 
a very different position. It was ghat which 
ruined me. But thoudost not understand what 
I allude to, Paco.” 

‘Not I, by mysoul!” replied the mendicant. 
with an ironical smile; “tis it that instead of 
having followed thy trade on thine own account, 
thou dids’t march under the orders of some 
grandee ?” 

“Thou hast guessed it. There was at that time 
a much more dangerous trade than mine going on 
at the frontier. Since the Duke de Braganza had 
revolted against our master the King of Spain, 
and tle Portuguese rebels had put the crown upon 


_ his head, he kept up a secret correspondence with 
| Andalusia. 


The persons chosen to carry on this 
correspondence were merchauts, monks, and smug- 
glers; by them were the Duke de Sidonia’s letters 
conveyed to the Queen of Portugal his sister.” 

“They were affairs of State, perhaps some con- 


_ Spiracy against the King,” interrupted Paco, “ and 


round him, replied in a still lower tone, “Close to | 


us, perhaps; it is the same cavalier who gave thee 
the letter awhile ago, and whose name thou art in 
ignorance of. Let us go farther off, and I will 
tell it to thee.”’ 


which might have endangered thy neck ?”’ 
“No doubt of it,” quietly replied Tovalito, 


“but he who risks nothing gains nothing.” 


Tovalito, drawing his companion away from tlie | 


“That is true. Goon with thy story,” said 
Paco Rosales, closing his eyes, “I am listening,” 
> 5 , g; 








CHAPTER IV. 


THE CONTRABANDISTA. 


«] prp not know exactly what they were plot- 
ting,” said Tovalito; ‘‘ the letters I carried were 
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|“ The roof, the walls, everything the house con- 
| tained, were scattered like a handful of dust to the 
| wind. I found myself lying on the floor, in the 





sealed; besides, I don’t know how to read. At. 
| rise, but fell down again with almost as little life 


the end of a little time, Don Alonzo de Guzman 


came to the frontier, under the pretence of visiting 
a relation, the Marquess d’Agamonte, whose > 


estates lay on the left bank of the Guadiana. 


Then there were great hunting parties to which a | 


number of gentlemen were invited from all parts of 
the country. When I saw the costly entertain- 
ments which Don Alonzo gave to all these people, 
I guessed that some rebellion was ripe for execu- 
tion. As Il am a native of San Lucar de Barra- 
meda, and a subject of the Duke de Sidonia, they 
trusted me. I was not then as naked and as poor 
as Job; I had, inthe neighbourhood of Agamonte, 
a small house, very much dilapidated, certainly, 
but it served my purposes, and was a safer retreat 
or me than four better walls might have been. 
One day Don Alonzo himself came to me with my 
orders, which were that I should repair immedi- 
ately to Portugal for a large quantity of fire-arms 
and ammunition. I took my departure that same 
evening, and two days afterwards everything was 
smuggled into my house. It was a complete ar- 
senal, When Don Alonzo saw how well I had 
executed my commission, he remitted me five 
thousand reals and a packet of letters. The reals 
were for myself, and the letters I was to convey 
to Lisbon. For that stroke [ thought my fortune 
was made. 

It was late when Don Alonzo went away. As 
I was to start at daybreak, I made all my necessary 
preparations, and then lay down on the bed in my 
clothes and fell asleep. About midnight [ had a 
dream, a terrible dream. I thought that the walls 
of my house crumbled to pieces, and turned into 
as many demons, that mocked and grinned at me 
as I lay pressed down by some immoveable weight. 
In vain I attempted to scream or call for help, the 
demons formed a circle round me, which gradually 
narrowed and narrowed, till I was so closely and 
tightly hemmed in, that I could no longer breathe, 
then I gave one shriek of despair and agony, which 
awoke me, but I awoke to a reality as terrible, aud 
more so, than my dream. Around my bed were 
about twenty armed men, with drawn swords over 
wy head. Ina moment [| saw the peril I was in. 
It was clear to me that we were betrayed, a spy 
had informed against us, and all must be disco- 
vered, ‘The letters were on a small table by my 
side ; the officer who commanded the troop of sol- 
diers seized upon them. I saw that all was over 
with us, s0 recommending my soul to God, I took 
one of my pistols from my belt and fired upon the 
barrels of gunpowder which stood in the corner of 
the room. 

“Merciful Father! Thou mightest have died 
unrepentant,’ interrupted Paco Rosales. 

“We were blown up,” coldly pursued Tovalito. 


midst of the ruins ; around me were the dead and 
the dying, whose cries of agony, and shrieks of 
despair still ring in my ears. I endeavoured to 


in me as the corpse that was stretched at my side. 
How long I lay in this state I cannot tell, but 
when I came to my senses it was to find myself 
blind and mutilated as you see me. However, I 
did not then regret it ; those letters which would 
have betrayed everything were destroyed.” 

“ And Don Alonzo, did he not reward thee for 
this noble act of fidelity?” interrupted Paco Ro- 
sales. 

“He? No. When TI recovered my senses I 
was in gaol, with a handful of straw for my bed. 
I thought every day would be my last, so horribly 
did I suffer from my wounds; but a kind and 
charitable Franciscan, who visited the prisoners, 
applied some salve to them, which at length cured 
me. ‘The cure, however, was not meant to last 
long, for | was condemned to death, not for a 
State crime, nothing having been discovered, but 
for afew miserable bales of merchandise which I 
had smuggled. Then I expected that Don Alonzo 
would come to my assistance, and effect my de- 
liverance, or at least, send me the means of making 
my escape from the prison; but [ was at last un- 
deceived. Iinmediately after the event he had 
taken his departure, without caring what would 
become of me. Perliaps he was in hopes that I 
should be hung, that he might be rid of me. I 
got out of it, nevertheless, by the help of God ; 
the evening before | was to be hanged in the great 
square of Agamonte, | made my escape. 1 walked 
for three weeks, only stopping to rest for a few 
hours, or to beg a morsel of bread at the cottages 
I passed on my way. At length I reached this 
good town of Valencia. No longer in a condition 
to follow my old trade, [ made up my mind to get 
my living like many other honest folks, by begging 
at the church doors. ‘This is my history, and the 
secret of my acquaintance with Don Alonzo de 
Guzman.” 

“‘ And well he has recompensed thee, for having 
lost an eye and an arm in his service, as well as 
everything else thou didst possess,” cried Paco 
Rosales ; “in thy place, I should have revenged 
myself, friend ‘Tovalito !” 





“ Revenged myself! in what manner ?” 
“This,” said Paco, laying his hand on the dag- 
ger which he wore in his belt. “ Thinkest thou 
| that this does not strike a man as dead as the 
| sword of an hidalgo? Thou hast lost a fine op- 
| portunity this night.” 
| “I know it,” replied Tovalito, “there is 
nothing easier than to kill a man; but what is 
death to him who has no time to anticipate its 
_approach? He does not even feel it. So poor a 


revenge would not satisfy me.” 
Paco Rosales, hearing a slight rustling noise 
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amidst the foliage, arose to see what it was; to his 


surprise he saw the form of a female, robed in | 

thee! yes I will leave thee, sce I know thou 
of the terrace, and after walking a few steps, , dost not love me—that thou didst never love me! 
| Farewell, Theresa. 
still; but I pity, 1 despise thee!” 


white, emerge from the thicket into the broad walk 


pause, as if uncertain what to do; then again, as 
if struck by some sudden thought, it turned to 


retrace its steps back to the house, when a voice, © 
which he immediately recognised as belonging to | 


the strange cavalier who had given him the note, 
arrested her further progress. ‘‘ Theresa,’’ cried 


thou didst not intend to come. 


arms of my detested rival. But thou art here, 
and now nought can separate us-—come, dearest, 
let us hasten from this, before thou art missed 
from the ball room,” added Don Alonzo, passing 
his arm around her waist to draw her away; but 
the young girl drew timidly from him, and at- 
tempted to pass, when again he put his arm around 


her, and forcibly held her back. ‘“ Well!” cried 


he, with bitter irony, ‘‘so thou didst not expect | 


me; but thou seest I am here, and punctual to 


my time, and ready to fulfil my promise.” 

‘Alas! it is too late; dost thou not know that 
they are even now celebrating my approaching 
nuptials with Don Antonio de Guevara, and that 


to-morrow he leads me to the altar ? 
“ Yes, another has received those vows of which 


I am the dupe; another will receive those tender 
caresses and soft endearments, for which I have 


Nay, more, my name, mine in- 


risked my life ! 
no, it must not, 


heritance. But 


cruel treason !”’ 
“With what dost thou upbraid me ? 


thou wentest, without one line to say that I was 
still in thy memory ? Had I not to struggle alone 
against the prayers, the entreaties, and, at length, 
the authority of my mother? And when I knelt 
at her feet, and confessed my love for another, I 
had not even the power of telling her the name 
of him I loved; for I kuew it not.” 

“Thou shouldst have had more confidence in 
me, and have trusted to my honour,” replied Don 
Alonzo proudly ; “ but there is yet time, I can still 
save thee; but thou must follow me now—this 


instant.’’ 


“ No, no, leave, leave me!’’ cried she, endea- | 
youring to extricate herself from his arms; but he | 


strained her the more tightly to him, and passion- 
ately exclaimed— 

“Cruel girl, why wouldst thou quit me? Thou 
knowest how I love thee. Hast thou already 
forgotten our moonlit walks amongst these orange 
groves, and how thou didst swear by their tender 
buds to love and cherish me—only me ? 
and yet thou art changed! Can it be that its 
bloom and scent outlives a woman’s love ? 
Theresa, is this thy love—this thy faith, thy trust ? 








Didst | 


thou not leave me, without informing me where | her trembling form, ‘ dost thou hear that noise ?”’ 














See this | 
orange blossom, it is scarcely blown since then: | 


Oh, | 
' hand, 


THE CONTRABANDISTA. 


| Have the few days that I was absent, compelled 


to be absent, wrought this change in thee? Leave 


I loved thee—I fear I love 


“Oh, Signor, recall those words,” cried the 
young girl, dropping on her knees before him; 
“recall them ere I leave thee; I have but one 


_moment more to spare; they are already in search 


he, “I have awa:ted thee this hour, and 1 began | of me. 


to upbraid thee for thy tardiness, and to think | 
In which case | | 


had resolved to go and tear thee by force fromthe | loved thee ; oh, how well!” 


My life, my more than life—my honour 
Have mercy on me; say that 


is in thy hands! 
I have 


thou dost not despise me, and let me go. 


“Then love me still, Theresa,” cried Don 
Alonzo, raising her in his arms. 

“Oh! I do, 1 do; but I cannot—must not.” 

“ Prove it,’’ interrupted Don Alonzo. “ Thou 
lackest the courage; thou dost not want it— 
mine will serve for both,” added he taking her in 
his arms. 

“No, no, it cannot be,’ answered Theresa, 
weeping bitterly, “I would have followed thee as 
thy wife into poverty and obscurity. I would - 
have worked—slaved for thee; have sacrificed all 
—parents, friends, home, the world as thy wife, 
but not as thy mistress. Thou mayst kill me if 
thou wilt, but I will not follow thee.” 

“ Listen,” said he, forcibly detaining her, ‘‘ the 
obstacles to our marriage are almost insurmount- 
able; but if thou wilt trust thyself with me, I 


_swear to thee to remove them; but it will be 


months, perhaps years, before I can succeed. In 


cannot be. | the meantime, if thou wilt be content with a 


Theresa; I will not suffer thee to accomplish thy | private marriage, my hand and soul are thine.” 


“Oh, heavens !’’ hastily interrupted the agitated 
girl, as she tightly grasped the hand that supported 


At that moment the sound of voices and foot- 


_ steps were heard in the garden, and the lurid light 


of numerous torches flashed across the walks, and 
played over the flower beds, lighting up the 
remotest parts of the garden, and penetrating the 
thick foliage of the orange grove and thickets 
that surrounded the terrace. The name of Theresa 
resounded from an hundred lips, and echoed from 
bower to bower ; men ran wildly to and fro, their 


dark countenances lit up by the torehes which 
they bore aloft above their heads, whilst in their 
_midst Don Guevara, pale and haggard looking, 


called in accents of despair upon Theresa’s name. 
_ The mendicants seeing the confusion, joined the 
throng on the terrace, and pointed out to Don 
Guevara the place where they had last seen the 
lovers. 

‘‘ We saw tliem, signor,” said Paco, ‘‘ but a few 
minutes since, in the orange grove. The cavalier 
was tall, and wore a long dark cloak ; they cannot 
be far off.”’ 

Without waiting to hear more, Don Antonio 
hastened to the spot. A few minutes after 
he returned with her diamond necklace in his 


He had picked it up in the orange grove. 
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hm THE CURIOSITIES OF WOOL. 
Bf 
ve Corrox and wool are the two principal materials | pass through the warehouses when the wools are 
out of which the civilised world contrives to raise on show; hundreds of buyers are there, looking 
he a respectable exterior, Without the former eagerly at the qualities—Frenchmen, Germans, 
a; Lancashire might still have been a quiet, un- | Yorkshiremen, West of England men, jabbering 
ne retending county; without the latter, Yorkshire away, with wool all around, on their coats, on their 
ch : would still be a sporting, grouse-shooting district, trousers, and sometimes two or three feet deep on 
ur neither disturbed by the noise of steam engines, ; the floors. The sales, of which there are four 
al nor blackened by the smoke of factories. annually, generally continue for about five con- 
ye The traveller, as he gazes at those gigantic | secutive weeks, and in the evening of each day, 
buildings, high chimneys, and soot-begrimmed | wool to the value of more thau seventy thousand 
mM houses, with their pale coloured occupants, must, ; pounds passes under the hammer. It is after- 
' however, now and then ask himself where all the | wards sent to the manufacturing districts of Great 
raw material comes from, which these great fac- | Britain and the Continent, where it becomes meta- 
u tories absorb, day after day, and year after year? | morphosed into the coarse hosiery of the peasant, 
= He, probably, is aware that cotton is the product | equally with the fine black cloth of the geutle- 
a of a tree, and wool the product of the sheep; and | man. 
at this point the subject drops. But where the | The export of wool from our Southern colonies 
b uureflective traveller leaves off, we propose to | dates from a comparatively recent period. In 
§ begin, simply premising that our remarks will be | order to give some idea of its rapid growth, we 
S confined to wool. The cotton interest must take | subjoin the following return :— 
l care of itself for the present. Bales 
. Our chief supplies of this article come from | The quantity imported into England in 1533 was 14.948 
f the Southern colonies, the vast plains of which, ” ” » 1835 » 19,763 
combined with a pretty temperate climate, seem ” ” ” — " sole 
peculiarly favourable to the growth of wool. . " 1341 sare 
There the squatter, with his flocks, ranging from i Bi 1843 ,, 67.160 
two or three thousand to a hundred thousand, iu 7 * mn IS47 ,, 94292 
leads a life as truly pastoral as any we could ” ” » 1540 ,, 125,732 
select from the pages of Virgil; seeing nothing " ” " pe ” ae 
of the world, perpetually looking upon sheep and ’ 7 1855» 162'876 
“ruus,’’ his monotonous existence occasionally is g 1856 ,, 166,640 
varied with a dog hunt, or a visit to a neighbour- 
ing squatter, and once or twice ayear a journey Each colony of the Australian group has, with 


into Adelaide, Melbourne, or Sydney. If fortunate, | the exception of the Swan River settlement, 
he saves money, and at length returns home to | largely increased its production within the last 
live in the old, old country, and lay his bones | few years; and now New Zealand promises to be 
amongst his forefathers. a considerable wool-growing province. Hitherto, 
The average weight of wool per sheep is about | the gold discoveries have in no respect affected the 
two pounds and a-half; the shearing season is | more steady pursuits of the squatter; large tracts 
from September to January. The wool undergoes | of land have certainly been oceupied by the dig- 
4 preliminary sorting at the stations, whence it is | gers, but the flockmasters have found new runs 
conveyed on bullock drays, or down the Murray | by penetrating into the imperfectly explored 
river in flat bottomed steamers, to the shipping | interior. 
port ; it is then repacked into square or oblong Another quarter from which we receive con- 
bags, weighing from two to four ewt. each, and | siderable supplies of wool is the Cape of Good 
sent to England. The freight varies from a half- | Hope. Every year this branch of commerce 
penny to five farthings a pound. ‘The quality | materially expands, while the guality of the article 
differs, of course, considerably—the greasy wool | continues to improve to such a degree as to com- 
realises, at the present time, about ten pence to} pete with the produce of its more southern 
thirteen pence a pound, the finest sort, as much as | neighbour. This kind of wool is much sought 
half a crown. The larger portion, however, | after by the continental buyers to mix with their 
ranges between these two extremes. On itsarrival | fine Saxony fleeces. The arrivals from the Cape 
in London, the bales are placed in warehouses, the | in 1842, amounted to 6,431 bales; in 1852, to 
principal of which are the London Docks, Messrs. | 21,005 bales; while in 1850, the quantity reached 
Brown and Eagle’s, and Gooch and Cowan's. ‘The | 50,580 bales. 
wool is divided into lots of from one to ten bales | The East Indies and China produce a low 
each, and sold by auction. The quantity thus quality, much used in blankets, horse cloths, and 
sold amounted during last year to upwards of railway-wrapper manufacture. The heat of the 
200,000 bales. It is a novel and amusing sight to | climate renders the wool harsh aud hairy; and 
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consequently unsuitable for working up into fixe 
material. ‘The bales are sold in the same way as 
the Australian and Cape; the wool is packed ex- 
tremely tight by hydraulic pressure, and the 
packages are corded so as to give them a very 
neat appearance. Their weight is generally about 
3 ewt. each, The imports “last year comprised 
45,550 bales, while in 185] they were only 
12,550 bales. 

The vast mountain districts of South America 
furnish a peculiar kind, called “alpaca” wool. The 
staple is soft, fine, and long; the prevailing colours 
are black, white, brown, and gray. Its uses are 
various, as, for instance, ladies dresses, coat linings, 
and cloth for warm climates, or even an English 
summer. It is put into small packages, termed 
ballots, weighing above fifty pounds cach, which 
are slung across mules’ backs, and thus conveyed 
over the mountains to the shipping ports of Chili 
and Peru, &c. Nearly all of it is sent to Liver- 
pool, a very small quautity only coming to London. 
The present price is about 2s. 3d. a pound. Mr. 
Titus Salt, the well known manufacturer of Brad- 
ford, is understood to have been the first person 
who introduced this article into use; when 
others failed to see its advantages he bought 
all the imports, held the stock till he had 
created a market for this novel kind of 
cloth, and reaped tlie reward of his bold enter- 
prise in the shape of a large balance at his 
bankers. 

The trade in goats’ wool is confined to thie 
Greek houses. ‘This beautiful silky substance 
comes from Asia Mincr chiefly, the port of ship- 
ment being Constantinople. It realises from 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. a pound. It would be tedious to 
designate the variety of uses to which it is ap- 
plied, from buttou trimmings to velvet-plush 
linings; from shawls to lace, which, in France, 
supersedes the costly fabrics of Valenciennes and 
Chantilly. During the Crimean war there was a 
considerable interruption in the supplies. In 
1846, the arrivals were 5,231] bales; in 1856, 
13,427 bales. Each bale weighs about 160 pounds. 
The wool is not sold by public auction, as with 
colonial, but by private contract. 

The extraordinary expansion in the growth of 
colonial wool, combived with the necessity of 
making cheap and tolerably durable cloths, has 
seriously lessened the supplies from tlie continent. 
Twenty years ago, Germany and Spain possessed 
almost a monopoly of the foreign trade; now, we 
receive very little from Spain, while Germany is a 
large buyer of our imports. The fine sorts grown 
there find their way into the west of England, 
where they are converted into “superfine black 
cloth.” Great care is employed in getting up the 
clip; and certainly the result is such as to do 
credit to those princely sheep farmers whose wide 
domains form some of the best land in Silesia and 
Saxony. It may be worth mentioning, in explana- 
tion of the diminishing quantity of German wool, 
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tion, while the continental manufacturers can pur- 
chase colonial wool cheaper than home grown, and 
of a quality equally suitable. In 1836, we received 
61,632 bales; in 1846, 52,922 bales; in 1856, 
18,401 bales. A large portion arrives in Hull; 
while the residue is divided between London and 
Leith. None goes to Liverpool. 

The other countries exporting wool do not 
merit particular attention. They are chiefly 
Buenos Ayres, Russia, Barbary, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Italy. 

With regard to the quantity grown in the British 
Isles, it is difficult to arrive at any very recent or 
accurate returns. The entire produce in 1800, 
was estimated at 384,000 packs of 240 pounds 
each; in 1846, Mr. M‘Culloch came to the con- 
clusion that it was about 540,000 packs; while in 
1S51, it was cousidered to be about 820,000 packs. 
Upwards of one-half of this quantity is consumed 
in the worsted factories of Bradford and the 
neighbourhood. During the last forty years a 
material increase has taken place, both in the 
weight and character of the fleece ; but to those 
who are accustomed to Australian and other fine 
wools, the contrast in the quality is very marked. 


| Little attention is bestowed either upon the sorting 


or packing on the part of the farmers. Bermond- 
sey has long been the home of this branch of the 
trade. 

As an illustration of the vast extent of the 
woollen industry, we may mention that in 1849, 
according to official accounts, there were 1,306 
woollen, and 493 worsted, factories in Great 
Britain, employing upwards of 150,000 hands, 
and indirectly supporting about half a million of 
individuals. Since that date, the number of mills 
has considerably increased. 

The legislative aspect of the trade is very sug- 
gestive. In the first Edward’s reign (1296), an 
export duty was imposed of twenty shillings a 
bag, and subsequently increased to forty shillings ; 
but in 1337, an enactment was passed prohibiting 
altogether the export of wool. Shortly afterwards, 
there were wool subsidies granted to the sove- 
reign; then a duty was levied by the king’s 
“staplers” upon tke bags sold in the licensed 
market towns, and the power of export limited to 
“merchant strangers,” or to “house town mer- 
chants.” From 1660 to 1825, the export was 
strictly prohibited, the consequence of which was 
a languid and declining trade. The import duties 
were early in the century raised to 5s. 3d. a cwt., 
and in 1818, to 56s. a ewt.; but in 1825, Mr. 
“ Prosperity” Robinson (Earl of Ripon) intro- 


duced and carried a measure by which the duty 





that the land is gradually being turned to cultiva- | for the last two years :— 


both on the export and import of wool was reduced 
to one penny per pound. Since then, even this 
duty has been repealed, leaving the trade perfectly 
free aud unrestricted. 

In order to give some idea of the aggregate 
import into the United Kingdom of this important 
commodity, we have compiled the following return 
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1856. 1855. 
From Australia and Tasmania . 166,640 162,876 
Cape of Good Hope 50,580 38,150 
East India and China 45,550 43,174 
Germany ... eee ... 18,401 14,481 | 
Spain and Portugal ing ns 4,760 
Rassia eee eee eee 4,200 eee 971 
Egypt oe eee oo «6 tee 4,235 














Buenos Avres, &c. ... 5,200 6,291 
Callao, & (alpaca) 52,399 40,658 
Barbary... eee 6,518 4.757 
Turkey, ltaly, &. ... 13,118 $852 
Bales 375,035 $329,205 

Goats’ wool 13,427 14,211 








GLEANINGS AND FRAGMENTS. 


BESSEMER’S PATENT. 


Ix an unguarded moment we allowed an iron- | 


maker to express in our January number some 
doubts of the success of Mr, Bessemer’s patent 
plan for making malleable iron. Our correspondent 
delivered his opinions in courteous language, and 
his communication appeared to be suitable for our 
fragmentary gleanings. By a casualty, we ascer- 
tained that he had drawn upon himself, and, what 
is more to be regretted, upon ourselves, the ire of 


the Engineer—a large, and, we say it with sorrow | 


of our implacable critic, an apparently well-con- 
ducted journal of mechanical science—because he 
doubted the possibility of making good, tough, 
malleable iron by Mr. Bessemer’s patent. Science, 
according to the Engineer, is something out of our 
walk ; and we have no objection to the statement, 
if the scientific will be good enough not to 
endanger our life or limbs. It appears, however, 
that the Bessemerian system is apt to produce 
brittle iron, liable to snap in an axle, when common 
people are ina carriage, and go far to decompose 
them in a very unscientific manner. If any 
security of a valid character can be obtained that 
the Bessemer iron will only break while conveying 
engineers and scientific individuals, we shall not 
allow any person, in our columns, to hazard a doubt 
upon its fitness for that particular work. Until 
then, we may add to the heresies of our contributor 
this endorsement, that, with some little knowledge 
of iron-making, we shared his doubts and fears, 
and they are not removed. Since the date of our 
publication several trials of the Bessemer iron have 
been made in Glasgow and other places, and the 
issues, so far as they have been published, have 
been unfavourable. Other persons may have tried 
this production with more propitious results ; and 
we are not prepared to say that the patent will 
not succeed, but that its vast importance requires 
4 careful examination of its productions. A 
correspondent sends us the following letter on the 
subject, too late, as he will observe from the date, 
for our last number :— 
January 3)st, 1857. 

Sin,—My attention was called to an article in Tatt’s 
Macazing for the present month, on which I beg to offer a 
few remarks. It is entitled “ Bessemer’s Patent may be a 
Failure,” and the writer says he was engaged twenty years 
in the iron business. If so, he ought not to make such a 


mistake as to say that pig-iron slowly cooled will become 
tough. It is, on the cuntrary, exccasively brittle. 


He remarks, besides, that “these principles of practice 
wil! not apply to Mr. Bessemer’s patent.” So far from this 
being the case, I myself have seen a mass of Mr. Bessemer’s 
iron, just after casting, and still red hot, notched and ham- 
mered almost like a piece of lead, which certainly could no 
more be done with cast iron, either hot or cold, than with a 
piece of glass. The writer seems to consider cast and 


| wrought iron and steel to be identical in composition, totally 





overlooking the carbon, which, by its absence or presence 
constitutes the whole difference between them, and which a 
very slight knowledge of chemistry would have shown him to 
be the case. 

I cannot better show that he has been mistaken in his 
views of Mr. Bessemer’s process, than by comparing it with 
the old one, which is essentially as follows. Ordinary cast 
iron consists of iron with a certain per centage of carbon. 
This is placed in a furnace, so made that the flames and 
heated air pass over the surface of the melted metal, which 
is kept constantly stirred. By this means the greater part 
of the carbon is burnt off. The mass then becomes very 
infusible. It is collected into masses weighing not more 
than lewt., and submitted-to the hammer. It then 
becomes possessed of great toughness, and is called wrought 
iron. 

To form steel, bars of this iron are heated with charcoal 
powder .in iron boxes, by which means it absorbs a certain 
quantity of carbon, intermediate between what it possessed 
as cast and wrought iron. It is then rather more fusible, 
and capable of being tempered. The description of Mr. 
Bessemer’s process given by the writer of the article I refer 
to, is as follows; 

“ He has a receiver for the liquid iron as obtained from 
the ironstone, and he supplies a blast which produces a 
violent motion of the metal, which afterwards is considered 
iron or steel.” 

This explanation is, in fact, ridiculous. 
is as follows : 

The melted ‘pig-iron is poured in a quantity of about 
7 cwt., into a vessel of fireclay, and a blast of air is made to 
bubble through the melted metal, the carbon contained in 
which combines with the oxygen of the air, forming car- 
bonic oxide and carbonic acid, which carry off in the form of 
froth all the impurities or slag. The heat formed in the 
coinbination is sufficient to retain the mass in a state of 
fusion, without a particle of extra fuel. In the course of 
about a quarter of an hour, safficient carbon has been re- 
moved to transform the cast iron into steel, without the pre- 
vious preparation of wrought iron, as in the old process, 
If the blast be continued another fifteen minutes or so, the 
whole of the carbon is removed, and the mass becomes pure 
malleable iron, which is then poured into an ingot mould, 
To give it the property of toughness it must be rolled or 
hammered. 

This process, which overcomes all the labour, time, and 
fuel of puddling, is thus shown to be as simple as possible ; 
and, so far from requiring the management of a skilful 
chemist, the only point which requires attention is the proper 
regulation of the blast, 

Iron prepared by the puddling process contains small por- 
tidus of oxide of iron and slag diffased through it ; and the 


The real process 
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hammering and rolling processes derive part of their i impor- 
tance from the fact of their expelling these. Mr. Bessemer’s 
iron, on the contrary, is perfectly homogeneous and pure, 
and only requires rolling to prodace the fibrous state, which 
is the only cause of toughness. 

I think it would only be acting up to your motto—Fia/ 
Jnstitia, to give your readers the substance of my letter, 
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render strychnine, and, therefore we record the 
statement, which is supported by references to 
two cases. The poison has been considered 


hitherto desperate, and any of the chemists 


that they may see a little on both sides of the question. It | 


is quite impartial ; as I have no connection with Mr. Bessemer, 
nor any interest in the iron trade. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A CueMistT. 


This letter only shows the bitterness infused 


into masses of iron in a state of fusion, when | 


considered scientifically. Our original correspon- 
dent described the Bessemer process in three lines 
three words. Our subsequent correspondent says 
that the explanation is ridiculous, and he narrates 
the process in fifteen lines one word. ‘The per- 
formances are before our readers, and it would 
appear to us that the three lines form a very 
correct abridgemeut of the fifteen, and not done in 
malice. All parties seem to agree that the fibrous 
condition of iron is the cause of its toughness, and 
that this is produced by the hammering or rolling 
to which it is subjected. The Hngineer describes 
Mr. Bessemer’s plans for hammering as something 
very like rolling in its results, for the iron is 
hammered in a groove, thus giving the fibre a 
longitudinal direction, without the lateral cross 
purposes of ordinary beating. 

We are not certain that this is any improve- 
ment; but the system Will be fairly tried by its 
supporters, and if Mr. Bessemer has succeeded ia 
rendering the process of puddling unnecessary he 
will have saved a vast amount of fuel and of 
labour. At present the success of the plan is not 
proved. 


CAMPHOR AND STRYCHNINE. 


Two or three cases of death by poison in the form 
of strychnine have been reported in the newspapers 
during the past month. The strychnine is sold, 
under the name of a vermin destroyer, by grocers, 
in paper packages ; and if by accident one of the 
said paper packages should break, and the contents 
get into a sugar drawer, some persons may be 
poisoned accidentally, and others hanged on the 
charge of poisoning them designedly. One jour- 
nalist proposes that the vermin killing powder 
should be only sold in tin packages. It should 
neither be sold in paper nor tin packages in 
ordinary places of business. All poisons should be 
sold by apothecaries only, and under very stringent 
regulations. The present session of Parliament 
should not be prorogued until a plain and short, 
but useful, bill has passed on this subject. Dr. 
Wilson, a medical gentleman, writing to the 7imes, 


mentions camphor as a cure for strychnine—taken | 


internally, in the usual manner, or, even after 
locked jaw has commenced, by injections, accom- 
panied by camphor baths. This antidote is nearly 
as common as the perverse ingenuity of men can 


| 








employed usually by Government might tell the 
world whether camphor possesses this ‘neutralising 
power. We do not believe in the existence of 
any poison that cannot be neutralised by opposing 
productions ; and the profession have not exhibited 
that industrious research that might have been 
expected among many thousand learned men, in 
leaving their patients no chance whatever in many 
cases, except the stomach-pump. 


WEALTH AMONG THE POETS 


A rare thing has occurred to the poets, or to 
some of them,—an outpouring of wealth in the 
form of a legacy; but, it may be presumed, that 
riches in these instances will not interfere with the 
rhyming propeusities of the recipients. It was 
said that the entire property of the late John 
Kenyon, Esq., Wimbledon, had been devised to 
literary cireles. The following list contains, we 
believe, the leading bequests; and although large 
sums are given to persons very well known in 
literary circles, yet they have not monopolised the 
goodwill of the deceased gentleman :— 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning .. fe . £4,000 
Her husband, R. Browning... ... ... 6,000 
B. W. Proctor (Barry Cornwall) . ..» 6,500 
= Henry Southey... ooo soe 648,000 
Catherine Southey (daughter of the late 
Robert Southey ove 2° 250 


John Forster, George Scharf, ind ‘Kato. 
nio Panizzi, each 500, in addition to his 
stock of wines. é .-» 1,500 
W. S. Landor, Henry Chorley, Mrs, 
Jameson, and Sir Charles Fellowes, 


£100 each eee eae ele | eee 400 
Thomas Hawthorne, an executor sna . 20,000 
James Booth, ditto. ot «st Gee 


His library, furniture, and collection of 
articles of vertu at Wimbledon, to Miss 
Bailey and Mr. Booth .,.. ooe 

The London University Hospital... ..» 5,000 


Mr. Kenyons will contains many other legacies to 
friends and relatives, and the residue of his property 
after the payment of legacies is to be divided by his 
executors. The deceased gentleman published 
some volumes of poetry—two we believe—which 
failed to attract the attention bestowed on his will; 
but he was a warm and wealthy friend of literature, 
and of many persons engaged in its cultivation. 





THE LOST SENSE AND THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


We inserted several papers in the last volume of 
the magazine under this title. It does not follow 
that we agreed with the conclusions of the writer 
of these papers. We are treated, however, by 
several correspondents as if we had adopted them, 
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and a great deal more. It may be proper there- | 
fore, to say that we have more faith in one part of 
the subject than many of our correspondents. We | 
cannot insert many of the letters and remonstrances | 
which wehave receivedon dreamsand spirits; and we 
do not intend to iusert comments and confirmations 
of a different description; but we allow one cor- | 
respondent to put certain questions ; with a fearfal — 
foreboding of fate, next month, in a deluge of | 
letters from mesmerists and phrenologists—to say 
nothing of palmerists and physiognomists :— 

Str,—I have been much (but not agreeably) 
surprised to find in recent numbers of your excel- 
lent Magazine, grave attempts to revive exorcised 
spirits and to administer a restorative to moribund 
and all but defunct mesmerism. At the imminent 
risk of being charged with unseasonable incredu- 
lity, stupid bigotry, and—towards those who, like 
the writer of the articles in question, differ from 
me, with illiberality—I beg leave to enter my very 
decided protest against such views, and against 
the so-called facts on which such views are founded, 
and especially against their favourable reception— 
without any accompanying contradiction—in the 
columns of *‘ Tart’s MaGazine.” In all fairness, I 
respectfully (and for the benefit of your many 
readers, whose opinions you are mainly assisting to 
form) claim a small space, if only to ask two or 
three questions—which questions duty, and that 
responsibility which we all feel for each other’s 
welfare, impel me to ask, and candour and justice 
seem to require you to give insertion to, without 
reference to your ability or inability to answer 
them. 

First, why refer to any proofs of an immaterial 
or spiritual essence, and of electrical agency as a 
possible medium for the instantaneous transmission 
of such essence, wxless you grant that such refer- 
ence is found absolutely indispensible to show that 
such ghostly visits may possibly and probably be 
be paid—unless, in fact, it be granted that the 
believer in, or narrator of, ghost stories, must first 
make out a reasonably fair claim to be heard, by 
showing that a human being has a bodily and 
a spiritual existence, and that the latter may, and 
does, retain “the form and pressure,” even, as 
well as the consciousness and intelligence of the 
actual being, after the former has ceased to live ? 
Nay, does such a reference not unequivocally 
imply that, as a matter of course, the non-existence 
in us of a spirit, or soul, or immaterial essence, 
would be fatal to the ghost story? But if our 
possession, in this life, of a soul, or spirit, be 
so obviously necessary, in order that any one de- 
ceased may, as a ghost, visit his survivors, how 
comes it to pass that breeches, and boots, and hats, 
coats, and waistcoats, with which the alleged spi- 
ritual visitors are clad, can come under some 
different law? Now, without levity, without 


quibbling or sophistry, let me seriously ask you— 
if Lord Tyrone did not obtrude on Lady Beresford’s 
Privacy in a condition offensive to modesty—what 





were his habiliments? Were they material or 


spiritual ? And which of the horns of this dilemma 
wounds least? Surely they were not material ! 
And if not, whence came they? Have coats and 
boots separable and separate spiritual essences ? 
If not then, can gross materials, without any 
ghostly constituent or accompaniment, put on a 
ghostly appearance? And if this be ceded to a 
coat and unmentionables, then why not to a human 
body ? In what an inextricable mesh-wotk must 


' any one be entangled—and justly and righteously 


so, I think—who fails to see, and refuses to admit, 
the one and only rational and scriptural explanation 
of such ghostly visitors—viz., that hats and hoods, 
cloaks, coats, and boots—not more nor yet less 
than the ghost —are but the figments of a disturbed 
nervous system—of a 4rain disordered, either by 
mental causes, or by a congested liver, or deranged 
stomach—or, in some cases, simply of a morbidly 
affected retina? Prove, in every case, that no 
one of these conditions had anything whatever to 
do with the “ apparition,” and then, soon as you 
like, you set to work, in right good earnest, to 
detect a practical joke, or to discover some natural 
and physical, and, it may be, a remarkable pheno- 
menon. 

The allusion, in the same article, to mesmerism, 
as to something bolstering up ghost stories, pro- 
vokes or evokes a question or two which I cannot 
withhold. How rampant was so-called clairvoy- 
ance at one time !—and how perfectly identified 
with mesmérism, too! Was there once any admitted 
difference ? Was not “clairvoyance” merely “a 
higher manifestation’’ of mesmerism, of which it 
was at once the perfection and the proof? Where 
was clairvoyance during the late war? What 
would not the daily press, and the wealthy friends 
of our belligerent countrymen in the Crimea, have 
given to have had in their service such a superhu- 
man power as mesmerists for long pretended to 
possess and wield? Can we suppose that mes- 
merists were, one and all, so utterly careless of 
money, so destitute of humanity, or so devoid of 
common shrewdness and enterprise, that they 
never essayed to give us daily and hourly news 
from the East? Inthe face of our submarine 
telegraphs, existing and preparing, shall we not 
rightfully denounce either mesmerists in this mat- 
ter to be nincompoops, or mesmerism (or, at all 
events, its “higher manifestation”) to be a delusion ? 
But take away this “second sight” from mesmer- 
ism, and what have we left? Beyond putting 
people into a state of insensibility to physical suf- 
fering —which “‘ manifestation” we shall glance af 
just now—what powers did mesmerists claim to 
have diseovered and exerted, besides clairvoyance, 
so-called, that do not require us, for proof, to rely 
on their own unsupported statements, their intelli- 
gence, and veracity—as, for example, in theit 
insensibility and their catalepsy, in the imitation 
of our Lord’s miraculous change of water into 
wine? The unsupported testimony of believers iff 
mesmerism, as proof of their we obvi- 
ously cannot, and must not, admit—or else dif 
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Roman Catholic “ miracles” must be received, and , 
we should, indeed, have no stopping point; all | 


belief in the stability of natural laws, or in the 
beneficence, and wisdom, and power of the Supreme 
Being, would be at an end—for we should then | 
all be delegates and plenipotentiaries together ? 
All that we should then require, would be to ma- | 
triculate at the Vatican, or take lessons from some | 
mesmerite ; after which we might upset each and 
every natural law, arid arrogantly and presumptu- 
ously gainsay the creator and upholder of the | 
universe, by transferring a person’s sight from the | 
exquisite organ so obviously adapted by Divine 
Power to some other organ in the utmost possible | 
degree unsuited for seeing—like the hand or the | 
foot ; by translating a person spiritually and in- 
stantaneously to the diametrically opposite part of | 
the great globe ; by getting women to look back, 
with the vision of the Omnipresent, on the secret | 
past—as in the recent case of the Dublin murder ; 
or by causing water to sicken or intoxicate, at our 
will and pleasure, any person we please to operate 
on. Would this life be desirable or tolerable 
under such a state of things? Would God be 
honoured, and our love for Him increased, by our 
possessing such independence of action? Is not 
our very abject reliance on His arm, our bond of 
attachment to Him? Does lie not wisely conceal 
from us the great events, and especially the end, 
of life in each case? Is not the very beating or 
pulsation of the heart wisely and happily removed 
from our control? If we could attain to the same 
masicry over this, the ever acting mainspring, or 
rather force-pump, of our organisation, that we 
have given to us over the voluntary muscles of our 
arms and lower limbs—if we could attain to the 
same knowledge of the termination of our existence 
that we have of the rising and setting of the sun, | 
or of the commencement and termination of the 
different seasons, should we be the gainers? Cer- 
tainly not. These, and many other things, are 
wisely withheld from us, and in nothing, perhaps, 
is the sagacity of men more truly tested and de- 
‘monstrated, than in their endeavours to discriminate 
between what, in the first place, really may be 
compassed by finite beings, and that which is 
absolutely impossible of accomplishment — (the 
philosophers’ stone and perpetual motion, although 
under various names, still, and, I believe, ever will, 
command a place amongst the objects that attract | 
some active and enterprising men)—and, secondly, 
in their efforts to distinguish, amongst things in- 
comprehensible by us, those which are above and 
beyond our highest powers of reason or observation 
—but which claim, nevertheless, and justly claim, | 
our belief—from such as are incomprehensible to 
us, because of their being inconsistent with reason, 
and contradicted by the common observation, during 
the previous life-time, of each person amongst us. 
Fortune-telling and witchcraft are not, nor ever 
will be, wrecked or sunk, so long as phrenology 
and mesmerism exist. It is but a fresh rigging 
and repainting of the craft. What phrenologist 
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ever yet showed to an anatomist any one of the 
so-called “ organs’ of the brain? Where is the 
posterior lobe of each cerebral hemisphere in the 
sheep ? and yet, how remarkably does she, in due 
season, exhibit maternal attachment, even to a 
display of downright fierceness in one of the most 
timid natures? By what right does a phrenologist 
exclude the base of the cerebrum from its shape of 
organs? Its convolutions are quite as justly en- 
titled to them—or rather, let us say, other con- 
volutions as little so. The truth is, that the base 
is beyond our scrutiny during life, more so than 


any other part of the brain’s surface, and has sim- 
_ ply been overlooked. 


Could the singular case of 
most rudimentary cerebellum recorded in Cruveil- 
hier’s “ Pathological Anatomy’”’ ever have occurred 
in a disgusting profligate, if the crude and untenable 
doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim had been correct ? 
Crude, I say, because of the short time taken to 
dish it up for the public, the small proportionate 
number of heads examined, the confessedly vitiated 
state of each head as an index of the original 
intellectual and moral condition of the individual, 
through education, association, and circumstances, 
and the very small number and blind partiality of 
the enthusiastic originators of this strange, and 
hitherto most successful, rival of physiognomy— 
that had, in its day, displaced palmistry. 

But to return to mesmerism, and its vaunted 
agency in putting people into a state of insensibility 
to physical suffering. ‘The commonest and most 
readily induced phenomenon, we are told, is “ put- 
ting people to sleep, during which sleep you may 
pinch or prick the mesmerised person, without his 
at all feeling it.” With due allowance for the 
acknowledged effects of monotony in every form, 
mesmerists have here clearly to beg the question 
—which, of course, no strictly scientific person can 
grant them. The proof rests only on the testimony 
of the person under experiment. Other proof, ix 


favour we cannot have; but against it, we have 


abundant and positive proof—for, I would ask, has 
the electric telegraph silenced and put to shame 
the so-called clairvoyants ® and has chloroform at 
operations—at even those common ones of dentistry 
and obstetricy, not to mention our “ capital opera- 
tions—not completely, before all but themselves, 
silenced the ‘‘ hypnotists” and mesmerists? Did 
we ever hear of accouchments under mesmerism, 
got through without pain or consciousness, any 


_more than an unmistakeably blind person made to 


see by clairvoyance? Did we ever know it done 
anywhere, or by any one? No, Sir: we are—as 
said the late Professor Gregory—more plagued 
than enough with false facts, from which, even by 
right reasoners, false theories may be, and are, 
deduced. Let us, for a moment, suppose mes- 
merism really capable, as we know and everywhere 
find chloroform to be, of allowing midwifery in its 
severest forms to be practised altogether without 
pain and consciousness, what are we to infer from 
the fact of chloroform so thoroughly displacing 
mesmerism ?’ Does mesmerism kill? Does chlo- 























roform not occasionally (though rarely) lead to 
fatal results? Is mesmerism not cheaper, and 
more easily carried, and more certain never to run 
short during an operation? Nothing but a want 
of faith in mesmerism can account for mesmerists 
not using it. There is, however, this peculiarity 
about what the Professor called “false facts’”— 
they never hold water; they cannot bear the test of 
time ; and, indeed, after puzzling the refinedly and 
sophistically educated, they are surely doomed to 
fall before the verdict of public opinion at last— 
often to crumble down most ignominiously before 
a few plain, stubborn truths, not at first elicited. 


Our contributor, we believe, repudiates many 
things also repudiated by his critics ; and a conside- 
rable part of the preceding letter has no connec- 
tion with his articles. Lord Tyrone’s garments 
may have appeared to Lady Beresford in contact 
with the shadow of the deceased Peer as a neces- 
sary means of identification. Our contributor 
would say that he could not explain these matters, 
which may be no more contradictory to reason than 
the appearance of men and things in their every 
day stateto a dreamer. It will be just as difficult 
to explain the appearance of certain objects and 
certain people in dreams as to do what this cor- 
respondent requires ; and yet he may have seen 
such things when “ the exquisite organs,”’ of which 
he speaks, were closed in sleep. 

Our correspondent believes, we presume, that 
dreams have occasionally been fulfilled ; but he 
cannot explain the causes. He might say that 
many stupid dreams originate with indigestion. 
Possibly so; yet, how does the over-burthened 
stomach see? or whi has it privileges in a diseased 
that it does not possess in a healthy state? We 
only notice that his dilemma is none at all, except 
to those who can explain these other mysteries. 

It seems doubtful, from this letter, whether the 
writer believes in immaterial existences ; and yet he 
refers to Scripture, and believes the Bible, we have 
no doubt. ‘I'he circumstance only shows the er- 
roneous tendency of fiery zeal. He is zealous 
against certain opinions, and in assailing them for- 
getshisown. Those persons who intelligently be- 
lieve the possibility of events apparently superna- 
tural, also believe that they are of very rare occur- 
rence, and have no more confidence in clairvoyance 
than the writer of the letter. 





OLD FOOD AND OLD TIMES. 


The Leicestershire Mercury tells as something 
wonderful, the recollections of an octogenarian in 
Notts, who says that when he was a boy, his 
father, a frame-work knitter, upon taking his work 
to Nottingham, brought a white penny loaf to each 
of the children, who even amid frost and snow 
would run three or four miles to meet him, and 
enjoy their luxury “a little sooner.’’ What, asks 
the narrator, would the present generation say to 
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that? And what could they say, except that their 
ancestors consumed more oats and rye, and less 
wheat than they require? It does not follow that 
the people lived on worse fare. Without the 
privileges of octogenarianism we have the same 
sort of recollections as the patriarch of Epper- 
stone, Notts. We remember that wheaten bread 
or white bread was deemed a Sabbath luxury, or 
only used upon grave occasions, such as a tea drink- 
ings among families in ordinary circumstances, upon 
week days. We have also more clearly defined 
remembrances of a change in dietary which rea- 
dered oaten bread the luxury. At present we 
prefer it, when prepared skilfully; but we are in- 
formed that it is rather the dearer of the two! 
Perhaps the most expensive food ever habitually 
used in a family was Scotch oatmeal, carried from 
one of our ports to Calcutta, and thence to Delhi! 
Domestic economy should be intelligible to fami- 
lies, and yet the relative cost of food and the 
habits common in different districts of the same 
island are misunderstood in others. One school 
book, written for the benefit of young people in 
boarding and fashionable schools, states that the 
common people of Scotland live on oaten bread, 
but the higher classes subsist on what they term 
short bread, savoury and sweet, but heavy for 
stomachs unaccustomed to its use. As an article 
of daily dietary, we agree with the Educationalist 


in supposing short bread to be heavy. 


-_—- 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS, 


Last month the loss of life by accidents chiefly 
occurred at sea, and were consequent, in many 
cases of ill formed ships and numerically weakened 
crews. Cheapness is good in many instances, but 
always bad on the water. The distinguishing ca- 
lamity of this month has occurred beneath the 
earth, in a coal pit, at Barnsley, in Yorkshire, 
where one hundred and seventy individuals have 
been lost. The explosion of gas in the mine 
during tbe dinner hour, is assigned as the cause of 
this calamity, which is greater in magnitude than 
any that has occurred for a long period ; but events 
similar in kind are reported almost weekly. Ac- 
cidents in mining always fall heavily upon a small 
district, generally an entire village, and whole fa- 
milies are left without support. The calamity in 
this instance is aggravated in appearance by the 
fire which immediately followed the explosion in 
the pit, and compelled the parties who were con- 
sulted to close up its entrances, while one hun- 
dred and fifty bodies must have remained in its 
recesses. The measure was deemed necessary to 
stop the progress of the flames, and every person 
who was in the pit during the explosion, must 
have been dead ere then; yet, as the abandonment 
of all hope, and the sealing up of a burning grave, 
the proceeding had a sad and a wild character, All 


calamities on this scale are followed by slight and 
& 
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temporary assistance to the destitute families, and 
farther on by neglect and suffering, which might 
be mitigated by the means now existing for in- 
suring life against accident. The practice will not 
be general until the employers of miners introduce 
it among their men. Greater precaution should 
be enforced stringently by law. The coal in this 
pit was fiery in its nature. The quality was 
well known both to the owners and to the work- 
ers. In defiance of the dangers originating in 
the use of common candles, they were employed, 
and no doubt can be entertained that the deaths 
of all these men originated from that cause. The 
safety lamps are more expensive than open lights, 
but the public would cheerfully pay three or four 
pence, or more, for coals than the average price, 
to be assured that the profession of those who dig 
them is not rendered trebly hazardous. 


THE HAPSBURGHS AND THE IRISH. 


A DvuBLIN newspaper, Saunders’s News-Letter, of 
a recent date, has an article meant to prove the at- 
tachment of the Austrian Camp and Court to 
those famous Irishmen who have bled for its des- 
potism. Ireland produces doubtful characters 


who accept commissions from tyrants to destroy 


slaves ; but we see no reason to be proud of them. 
O’Donnell, who committed the last coup in Spain, 
is one of these Austrian Irishmen, but Ireland 
must be rather pleased that the connection is cut. 
We cannot say, indeed, that Ireland is more pro- 
ductive proportionately of this class of men than 
Scotland. We read several Scotch names among 
the generals in the Russian service; and though 
some of them declined to serve during the last 
war against Britain, yet others of them fought, and 
one was shot at the battle of Traktir. We 
plead uot guilty, however, to any gratification 
from the career of these gentlemen. 

The House of Hapsburgh may be served as rea- 
dily by Irish pens as Lrish swords, and it is grateful 
for a good book. Mr. W. B. M‘Cabe, said to be 
well known as a journalist in London and Dublin, 
has written a book named “ Adelaide, Queen of 
Italy.” This book, of which we never formerly 
heard, describes events of the tenth century, and 
traces a connection between the Crown of Lom- 
bardy and the House of Hapsburgh even at that 
date. Mr. M‘Cabe dedicated his volume to the 
Archduchess Sophia, the mother of the reigning 
Emperor, with permission. That lady has ordered 
the following letter to be transmitted to Mr. 
M‘Cabe, touching “ Adelaide, Queen of Italy :"— 


Sir,—It affords me great pleasure to have to communicate 
to you that I am charged by her Imperial Highness the 
Archduchess Sophia of Austria to address you, Sir, the here- 
with annexed trifling olject, consisting of a breastpin, which 
you will please to accept as a small token of acknowledgment 
for your very interesting literary work. I seize this oppor- 
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tunity to express to you my own feelings of high esteem, and 
remain, Sir, your very devoted 
Count pg Porses, 
Grand Master of the Household to her Imperial Highness, 
To William B. M‘Cabe, Esq. 


Saunders indulges in a minute description of 
Mr. M‘Cabe’s breast-pin, from which we gather 
that it is “ one of the most magnificent specimens 
of foreign jewellery” ever seen by the writer, who, 
probably, was allowed to look at the Queen of 
Spain’s jewellery in the Exhibition of 1851. The 
instrument wherewith the author of “ Adelaide ” 
may hereafter attach the plaits of bis linen is 
a shamrock, consisting of diamonds of the purest 
water, numbering twenty-eight! From this er. 
tique on “ Adelaide” by the Archduchess Sophia, 
we learn that the volume is an ultramontane at- 
tack upon the liberties of Italy, dug out of the 
ninth century, when there was scarcely a House of 
Hapsburgh, and very small ultramontaneism. Rv- 
minating on the author, we can only recollect a 
gentleman of that name who was a pilot of the 
Morning Herald when, however partial to the 
House of Austria, that journal published bitter 
attacks on the Romanism of Ireland, sufficient to 
set the contending parties in the isle of shamrocks 
by the ears. He cannot therefore be the owner 
of “ Adelaide,” and the great shamrock ; and yet 
Saunders describes a weli-known journalist, but 
whose pledge of friendship from Vienna cannot be 
considered any proof of his friendship to the cause 
of oppressed nationalities ; and therefore he is not 
a young Irelander, except in the John Mitchell 
sense of the phrase; whose unfortunate 
tion permitted him to worship at the altar of 
liberty in Dame-street, and to cherish the desire 
for a plantation with three or four hundred niggers 
in Virginia at the same time, or shortly afterwards. 


THE EX-KING OF OUDE AND HIS CHRONICLERS. 


Tue Royal family of Oude have exhibited little 
activity since their arrival in this country. The 
agitation for the return of their Royal privileges 
must proceed very quietly if a beginning has been 
made. In India a journal devoted to their service 
has been commenced, under the title of the Central 
Star. In America it would have been styled the 
Lone Star, or some such imaginative title. The 
Occidentalists are more imaginative than the 
Orientalists, and the latter, therefore, content 
themselves with the practical Central Star, which 
shone at Cawnpore formerly, and is now trans- 
ferred to Lucknow. From this journal of the far 
East, we transcribe some sentences relating to au 
anonymous work that has been much quoted in 
this country :— 

We see allasion made in the Bombay journals to the book 
entitled “ The private life of an Eastern King,” in counec- 
tion with a work apparently of a similar nature, called 
“ Edgar Bardon ;” and its authorship, after having been at 
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tribated to we know not how many different persons, is at 
last ascribed to one Mr. William Knighton. We have often 
had a mind to set the public right in this respect, but did 
not think it worth while. Perhaps, though, it is as well 
that we do sonow. Well, then, that little volume was con- 
cocted by an individual of the name of Edward Cropley ; 
who, however, being too illiterate himself, sought the services 
of an emendator, before passing it through the Press—hence 
its appearance in its present form. ut whether it was the 
said William Knighton, or any other like person, who per- 
formed that indelicate otlice, we are not aware. It is as 
well, also, to mention who this Edward Cropley is, or rather 
was. He was an adventurer, who, like many others of that 
ilk, went to Oude, hunting for something to do. He had 
the luck to fall in with a man of considerable influence at 
the Court of Nusseer-ood-deen Hydur, and through his in- 
terposition succeeded in obtaining the appointment of Libra- 
rian to the King, on the goodly salary of 500 rupees a 
month. Finding he had lost favour with Nusseer-ood-deen 
Hydur, he returned to England ; and then, as impressed oni 
the very face of the puerile production, out of revenge, 
engendered by some fancied offence from His Majesty or his 
courtiers, published the farrago of sickening lies against his 
master and the very man who had befriended him. Such, 
then, is the author of “The private life of an Eastern 
King.” 

Our quotation is garbled or incomplete by the 
omission of adjectives only, from the original text, 
because we consider them rather strong against 
Messrs. Cropley and Knighton, or both. The 
origin of “The Private Life of an Eastern King” 
bas not been a great mystery, because the subject 
is not “ great” in one sense; although it is cer- 
tainly a great misfortune that persons resemblir, 
the characters drawn in the book, should be kir.gs ; 
but, unless some important interest is to be Served, 
“family secrets’? need not be turned into money by 
those who have participated in the “ famil-y wealth.” 
It is creditable to Nusser-ood-deen- ‘pl ydur that 
he has a library, and that he paid $00 rupees a 
month, or £600 per annum, to Mir, Cropley, if 
that be the gentleman's name, for its oversight. 
Very strange it is, certainly, that; Nusseer-ood-deen- 
Hydur’s influential courtier f¢yund him a librarian 
at the salary, so illiterate th at he could not correct 
his own book. That, per'naps, proves too much. 
We fear that an unreas onable proportion of the 
pensions accorded to these Indian Chiefs and ex- 
potentates, finds its way to the private purposes 
of adventurers,” who persuade them that they 
Mee effect imposs shilities in their behalf. A strange 
etter appeared 9 few days ago in the Times, of 
which the fol! owing is a copy :— 

Sir,—My attention has been called to the following 
paragraph, T eflecting on myself, and which has been copied 


out of th » Bombay Times into certain of the London 
journals : 


-- 


“Th, Bombay Times has obtained possession of a 











singular document. It is a copy of an agreement between 
Meer Jaffir Ali, the Nawab of Surat, and Nasser Ali Khan, 
heir presumptive to the throne of Oude, in which the latter 
assigns to Jaffir Ali, the sole conduct of his ‘case.’ Should the 
throne of Oude be restored, Meer Jaffir ts to receive a pen- 
sion of three lakhs per annum. Should the Oade prince 
not sneceed in enforcing his claims, a suit in Chancery is to 
be bronght against the East India Company for all the sums 
subscribed by the Oude family to the Government loans from 
181] to 1855. If the suit succeeds, Jaffir Ali’s pensior 
is to be a lakh and a-half. If the king repudiates the con. 
tract, the heir apparent is to observe it on his father’s 
death. The agreement was sworn to on the Koran by both 
parties, in the presence of a large number of witnesses, 
and is dated Harley-house, London, November 7, 1856.” 

In reply to this circumstantial statement I am able to 
declare that such an agreement as that described above was 
never entered into or contemplated ; that nothing resem- 
bling it ever occurred to either of the parties mentioned, 
and that, in short, there is no foundation whatever for the 
calumny. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jarun ALRE. 


15, Warwick-r'®4 West, Paddington, Feb. 20. 


The lakhs of rupees t¢ £10,000 each, so that 
ided with an income of 


Jafur Alee was to be prov. é ' / 
£15,000 to £30,000 per anna.” !@ proportion to his 
success. The Nawab of Surat is reduced, by some 
proveedings of the Company, to an 1 OP8Fary title, 
a.nd the House of Commons having, at the close 
of the last session, adopted a resolution in 1,*VO"F 
of the owner’s claims on the East India Compan,’ 
by an immense majority, abandoned his title imme- 
diately afterwards, at the instigation, chiefly, of 

Lord Ellenborough, and other ex-Indians. The 
little paragraph constructed in Bombay is no doubt 
false. It is easy to copy a deed that never existed. 
The story reminds us of another story, A Bom 

bay journalist once upon a time agreed to enlighten 
the miserable intellects of this country by lectures 
on Indian affairs. He called upon a native 
claimant from the East, and offered to include his 
grievances in his orations, in a style that would 
ensure their redress, for the small charge, only to 
meet expenses, of fifteen hundred pounds. At 
that time the Oriental gentleman was fresh to 
home politics, and did not deem agitation neces- 
sary. Therefore, he assured his visitor that he 
could not afford to pay the money for being lec- 
tured upon, but he would gladly give five hundred 
pounds upon the condition that his case and name 
should not be mentioned in the applicant’s pre- 
lections. One cannot say the number of tales 
that offer may have originated; but we may be 
certain that the outraged journalist has not always 
been silent since then. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF A COSMOPOLITE’S LIFE; 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ROAD. 


How memory wakes up long slumbering echoes from 
the depths of the caverns of oblivion. Again, as 
vividly as though it were but yesterday, I witness 
the ever varying panorama of that road we tra- 
velled twenty-seven years ago. The delightful 
freshness of the morning air, when as yet, long 


before the dawn of day, the fragrant and delicious | 


coffee was sipped; the few stray articles that 
had constituted our camp furniture and equinage 


earcfully gathered together, and wisely packed up | 


against further demand—last night’s supper plates 
washed and stowed away, and tbe; debris thrown 
out for the benefit of the wretched and more than 
half starved Pariah dogs, Then came the intole- 
rable and suffocating odour of the massalgee’s 
torches, as these ‘wastern link-bearers cast a sud- 
den and brilliant glare around, by the light of 
which mizgnt be seen the stalwart forms of the 
bearer, themselves, helping cach other to tighten 
their lengthy black girdles—an operation which 
was accomplished by one man holding the extreme 
end of the sash or girdle, whilst another, firmly 
pressing the other end to his waist, waltzed ra- 
pidly round and round till both ends met, and 
were tied ina knot. Last of all came the old 
pensioned sepoy, who had charge of the bungalow, 
and who had yesterday catered to our wants by 
supplying fowls, eggs, milk, &c., from the neigh- 
bouring village, from all which, doubtless, he had 
derived an extra profit already, but who still was 
entitled to levy black mail upon travellers, and 
usually got as much from one set as would cover 
the whole of his expenses for a fortnight. This 
done, we were carried forth into the dark night, 
only too glad to exchange the close atmosphere of 
the bungalow for any stray bieezes that might 
chance to be creeping over the sultry plains of India 
at that early hour. 

Once free of the village, and the palanquin 
bearers subsided again into their dreary, monoto- 
nous chaunt, which almost invariably sent me to 
sleep. Sometimes, however, there was a sudden 
ery of “ Pambo,* pambo!” And then, instantly, 
the palanquins diverged from the line they were 
pursuing, and great excitement reigned among the 
bearers. No woucer, poor fellows !—for the 
deadly cobra was the most fearful and treacherous 
enemy they had to encounter, and there is no class 
in India that has furnished more victims to the 
venom of this hateful serpent. So we travelled 
on till the first streak of daylight woke the lark 
to her early song of praise, and warned the prow- 
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| ling jackall to his lair. Sweetly in the solitude 
and silence of those early hours, would resound 
the carol of countless skylarks, balancing them- 
selves on dewy wings, and out-quavering each 
other in melody. Then came the interminable 
cawing of crows; then the crowing of distant 
| cocks and the braying of donkeys, the lowing of 
| cattle being early driven to pasturage, the _ bleat- 
| ing of sheep, and the interminable squabbling and 
| 
| 





chirruping of sparrows. Presently the daylight 

fairly set in, and, whilst objects became more dis- 
tinct and discernible—these noises subsided into 
silence as the causes were more or less occupied 
in the search after early grubs or provender, 
Then would appear in the distance the dark-skinned, 
meagre-clad peasant, carrying over his shoulders 
an uncouth, aboriginal plough, and driving be- 
fore him a couple of ill fed oxen, and always 
following at his heels one of those miserable 
curs which are the pest of all Oriental countries. 
Hatless and turbanless, this man went forth to his 
labour, from early sunrise to sunset, toiling be- 
neath a sun whose rays would almost fell an ox, 
Sometimes the country around was fair and level, 
anu most delicious odours of early blown flowers 
filled the air; sometimes it was barren and rocky, 
with nothing but bristling thorns, or prickly pears 
stretching before the eye. Sometimes again (and 
indeed mos¢ly), it was low and marshy, well co- 
vered, however, with flourishing crops of paddy 
or rice, and he,reabouts in hedge sides, or twitter- 
ing among the g-aceful branches of the bamboo, 
were thousands Of those beautifully plumaged 
and tiny little songs'ters, the avadavat—certainly, 
as far as I can judge, ‘be most beautiful bird on 
the face of the earth. 

Then again, varying the’ prospect, were thickly 
set clumps of tall cocoa,wts; whole topes of 
the beetlenut tree, miles upon wiles of sugar canes ; 
acres of mangoes and guava tr.%es, the jack fruit, 
the Billinibi, the Calacea, fields Of the beautifully 
rosy-tinted roselle, carefully hedge 1 gardens grow- 
ing the warlike looking bannub for bandicoy, 
a vegetable which shoots up into th? air like a 
spear), the green and purple budinga., the tall 
tree with the drumstick vegetable, and \vhole re- 
giments of red and green chillies—thac® grand 
nucleus of hot Indian curries. 

Creeping about amongst these, intensely ,7reem 
in toliage, were the twenty different varieties © 
| the cucumber and melon tribe—some fruit round, 
some long, some oblong ; some yellow, some green, 
some brown; some sweet, some sour, some in- 
tensely bitter—yet all of them serving for the 
uses and food of man. Amongst these, rearing 

its head proudly, and wide spreading its handsome 
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branches, grew the graceful tamarind, under whose 
shadows Baboo Mullatombi-Perriahtombi, the opu- 
lent village Brahmin, ties the straw which is to 
limit his repast, and forthwith pitches into the 
glue and rice till he has eaten what might satisfy 
five hungry Englishmen. ‘Then the largest leaf 

lant, whose name I forget, but the leaves of 
which, skilfully knit together with prickly pear 
thorns, daily serve Baboo in lieu of a clean plate, 
and when thrown away, are angrily contested for 
by riotous crows and hungry brahminny kites. 
All these we passed morning after morning, and 
stage after stage, until the sun began to grow un- 
comfortably hot in the heavens, which was usually 
about 7,a.m., when an increase of steam on thie part 
of the bearers, a little jolting, and a great deal of 
noise, brought us to the end of the morning stage, 
and the shelter of another travellers’ bungalow. 
Five minutes afterwards, we were as much at home 
in that bungalow, with all our servants and com- 
forts around us, as though we had lived there for 
the term of our natural lives. 

The sepoy in charge of every bungalow was 
sure to be in readiness to receive us ; not that he 
slept upon the premises, or was within half a mile 
of it some few minutes before our arrival, but thie 
song of the bearers had warned him of the ap- 
proach of travellers (to him always a windfall), and 
using what speed his old limbs permitted of, he 
was usually on the spot in time to throw open the 
doors and windows, and await the invariable com- 
missions for fowls, eggs, vegetables, and occa- 
sionally a few sheep for the palanquin bearers— 
sheep tough and indigestible as leather, and only 
to be eaten es cooked in a palanquin bearer’s curry, 
of which dish more anon. But let me endeavour 
to describe one of these traveller’s bungalows ; and 
the description of one will pretty well tally with 
all the others. Situated at a convenient distance 
from a village, and, if possible, in the neighbour- 
hood of a tank of water, and a tope of trees, the 
bungalow was surrounded by a high, square, white- 
washed wall, in the centre of which rose the 
building itself, which consisted of two distinct 
compartments connected by a verandah, and each 
compartment boasting of one large room and out- 
houses. ‘These rooms were furnished with a com- 
mon deal table and 6 chairs, a framed circular of 
regulations to be observed by travellers, aud a 
small library of books, which augmented from time 
to time from the donations of Government or 
strangers. ‘The palanquins were usually set down 
in the enclosure, as were the boxes carried by the 
cavalry coolies; our own servants, who usually 
arrived an hour or two before us, had hot water 
prepared for tea or coffee, and a wood fire lit in 
the most sheltered part of the yard—the boxes 
Were unpacked, the deal table covered with linen 
and crockery, bread, biscuits, jams, and other 
things not procurable em route, were ranged in 
tempting array upon the table—the smoking tea- 
pot emitted a grateful aroma, and with the addi- 
tion of the fresh laid eggs and a grilled fow) or 


two from the village, we sat down to a breakfast 
Fnot to be despised at the best of times, but 
especially when under the sharp influence of such 
appetites as we invariably carried with us from 
stage to stage upon our journey. 

Meanwhile, the weary bearers, foot sore and 
hungry, would congregate in picturesque groups 
under the shade of the nearest tope of trees, or de- 
scend to the tank side and bathe their feet and 
legs in water, which, in the eyes of the more 
fanatical Brahmins, to touch was to pollute. Then, 
waiting till a good breakfast had in all probability 
put us in humour with ourselves, and the world in 
general, they would send a deputation to solicit 
the gift of asheep or two, a request that was 
rarely, if ever, denied them. The sheep being 
obtained, they were forthwith slaughtered, and 
handed over by the head bearers to such amongst 
their gang as were most skilful in the art of curry 
making, and whilst these were busied with culinary 
occupations, the rest stretched themselves out in 
the shade, and were oblivious of everything till 
awakened up to a sense of their hunger by the 
grateful odour issuing from the stew pots hard at 
hand. ‘The interval between breakfast and dinner 
time was often by far the most tedious portion of 
the journey. Sometimes what facetious travellers 
had scribbled upon the walls served to while away 
an hour or so; sometimes we stumbled across an 
interesting .book, sometimes there was shooting to 
be had in the neighbourhood ; but the heat was 
generally so intense as to preclude all chance, even 
at the risk of a sun stroke, of finding any birds at 
that hour of the day. The ladies had their needle 
work to amuse them, and the old lady, bless her, 
indulged in incessant remembrances of the great 
Rebellion. C and myself, under protection 
of a mighty chatry (umbrella) would stroll into the 
village in search of amusement (which we seldom 
found), and anything in the shape of relish for din- 
ner, whicn we sometimes managed to pick up in 
the shape of a glorious bunch of ripe red plan- 
tains. 

By twelve o'clock the greater part of the ser- 
vants, with the luggage, started for the next 
bungalow; at one o'clock we dined ourselves, 
almost invariably upon stewed fowls, and it was 
then that by turns (out of a little spirit of rivalry) 
the head bearers would borrow a dish of the 
servants, and bring in a sample of the curry they 
had made for their own dinners.. Such curries— 
why they bring tears into my eyes and make my 
mouth water, even at this long interval, for they 
were marvellously hot indeed, but as for piquancy 
and deliciousness of flavour—Soyer, immortal 
though he be, amongst cooks, would blush to taste 
one of them—aye, and ery too, I'll guarantee, for 
a good half hour after he had done s0, 

By 3 p.m., everything was packed again, and 
the bearers had fresh girded their loins for another 
toilsome jaunt. Again the old sepoy made his 
salaam aud was settled with, again our palanquins 
were hoisted high into the air, and carried forth 
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into a hot and deserted country, and five minutes 
after our backs were turned every door and window 
had been bolted—the Sepoy pocketed the key— 
and the bungalows had relapsed into darkness and 
solitude. 

So we travelled from day to day, only with 
such varieties and adventures as shall be found 
recorded in the succeeding chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INCIDENTS AND ADVENTURES, 


In the preceding chapter I endeavoured to make 
the reader familiar with the every day life of a 
traveller in India, and to describe the ordinary 
run of travellers’ bungalows, erected at stated dis- 
tances, at the expense of the Indian Government, 
There were three or four exceptions en roufe to 
the general rule. Munificent Indian baboos, en- 
dowed with a spirit of philanthrophy, have immor- 
talised their names by leaving behind them princeiy 
buildings, erected on the most frequented tho- 
roughfares, for the special behoof and benefit of 
wayworn pilgrims. These buildings are known in 
India as choultries, and they vary in size and 
pretensions, from a mere roadside barn to a palace 
fit to accommodate hundreds. Consideration for 
the suffering and fatigue of the travellers seem to 
have been the characteristic feature of good men 
of all Eastern nations, from the days of Abraham 
downwards. To dig a well, build a fountain, erect 
a stand for the wearily laden pilgrim to deposit 
his burthen, and ease himself of the heavy yoke 
awhile ; afford shelter for man and beast, even 
though that shelter be but the rude cavern of a 
rock, or the hairskin tent of the Bedouin—these 
have ever been objects amongst Eastern philan- 
thropists ; and none ever properly appreciate them, 
save those who have known what it is to lack 
shelter, and the wherewithal to slake maddening, 
feverish thirst, too often experienced in those 
eountries. 

The most remarkable choultries we halted at 
were Baltchitty’s and Rajah’s choultry—the latter 
famed all over India for a most magnificent tank, 
which is almost a miniature lake—lined throughout 
with stone, and having a remarkable Hindoo 


temple, and a pleasant tope of mango trees at one | 


extremity. Here the Brahmins were extremely 
fanatical, and would barely allow even the palan- 
quin bearers to bathe their feet in the water til] 
such time as C—’s peons (native constables always 
attendant upon judges), reminded these gentlemen 
that the property was British, and no longer ap- 
pertained to. themselves. A remarkable contrast 
to these choultrics, which are undoubtedly monu- 
meuts of Indian philanthropy, was the immense 
and capacious bungalows at “ Strepermatoor ” (I 
think the fourth stage from Palaverem). Erected 
by an old English misaathrope, whom too much 


brandy pawny had driven to Coventry, it now serves 
the very purpose which he in his heart least 
intended. The story is, that an old civilian who 
had imbibed many Mahometan notions (saving that 
interdiction of grog), during his sojourn in India, 
and who had at the same time plucked a plentiful 
harvest from the fabulous pagoda tree, disgusted 





| at finding himself cut by all the more respectable 
| class, retired from the service, chose this spot, 
| built an immense straggling place, closed his doors 
| against everybody save opulent natives and the 
| doctor, maintained a regal harem, and so died,— 
| isolated amongst his heathen progeny, leaving his 
' wealth and lands to be confiscaied, as no issue 
_even from lawful marriage with a black woman 
was then recognisable. 

The next remarkable place that we halted at 
was Saltgar, noted al] over India for the quantity 
and excellence of the oranges it produces. The 
whole place was infested andoverrun with monkeys, 
the most mischievous and rascally to be encountered 
in India. I recollect the terror with which I saw 
these brutes hopping from tree to tree, or boldly 
mingling with the throng that were in the fruit 
gardens, grinning and chattering at any one that 
menaced them, after a most alarming fashion. It 
is astonishing how soon monkeys can distinguish a 
child from a man, and with what contempt they 
invariably treat the former. Not a roof or a 
cocoanut tree at Saltgar but what was teeming 
with monkeys, and the place being exclusively 
occupied by Brahmins, they led a very fine geutle- 
manly kind of life of it. An anecdote is told of 
a young cadet who was silly enough to fire at and 
wound one of these creatures ; the moaning of the 
poor brutes so forcibly reminded him of frail 
humanity, that he inwardly resolved never to be 
guilty of such folly again; and with this resolve 
retired to rest at the bungalow, having first luckily 
bolted the door and windows. At midnight, he 
was awakened by a hideous uproar on the roof, 
when to his dismay and horror he discovered that 
the friends of the wounded monkey were absolutely 
untiling the roof in their endeavours to get at him, 
when they would doubtless have torn him to 
pieces. His cries fortunately brought opportune 
assistance from the village. I believe that it was 
at Saltgar also that General T——-d, then pay- 
master of his regiment, was seated in front of his 
tent, counting sundry bags of money, when a 
monkey, more audacious than his comrades, seized 
upon a bag of gold mohurs, and rapidly retreating 
witl it, skimmed up a tall tamarind tree that 
overshadowed a very deep tank, and there chuck- 
ling over his work the while, deliberately dropped 
piece by piece into the water below. 

From Saltgar we passed the Nackinnary Ghaut, 
and pausing awhile at Bungalore, resumed the line 
of march, passing through and halting for a day 
at Seringapatam. I went all over the ruined old 
palace of Tippoo Saib, the walls of which were 
| grotesquely painted with pictures, supposed to 
"represent the various engagementshetween Tippoo's 
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troops and the English, in which the former were 
always victorious, and the red coats running in a 
most ignominious style. Asa work of art I doubt 
whether these frescoes have a rival in the world; 
the trees were cabbages, ihe figures bodiless, and 

himself was represented riding on an 
elephant which was barely half as large as the 
warrior himself. 

Soon after leaving Mysore we entered the pre- 
cinct of that terrible jungle, the Wynard. Here, 
as had been preconcerted, we all travelled together 
—heavy baggage, palanquins and all; and this so 
retarded our progress, that it occupied us nearly | 
six days before we, emerged from that dense, 
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majestic forest, many of whose trees were abso- 
lutely so lofty that their uppermost branches 
entwining with each other, were barely perceptible, 
aud the grandeur of such a canopy for miles and 
miles, where the sun, perhaps, through half a 
century had never penetrated, is more than my 
feeble pen can adequately describe. It was here, 
however, that we first came upon a real stirring 
aud perilous adventure, one that had well nigh 
proved fatal to, at least, one of our party; and as 
the anecdote is full of thrilling interest, from the 
almost miraculous escape of my brother-in-law, I 
shall endeavour in the succeeding chapter to do 
justice to the incident. 








THERE’S AN AULD TREE BUDS. 


There’s an auld tree buds 

In yon dingle deep ; 
And its far frae the wads, 

In yon dingle deep. 
Companions there ’re nane,— 
They are a’ dead and gane— 
It stands by its lane 

In yon dingle deep. 


And often I sit, 

When the warld’s asleep, 
At that auld tree’s fit 

When the warld’s asleep. 
And I muse, till I sigh, 
On the pleasures gane by ; 





On companions wha lie 
Neath the mools asleep. | 


Oh! I Joe’ that auld tree, z 
Tho’ it gars me weep ; 

Tis an emblem o’ me 
Gin it could but weep ! 

Life’s wearisome win’, 

And its burning sun, 

We neither can shun; 
But they gar me weep! 


The auld tree maun fade 
Frae the dingle deep ; 
And I maun be laid 
Neath the mools to sleep. 
Wha, then ere can tell, 
Where its cooling shade fel! ,— 
Or seek that lane dell 
To ponder and weep ? 7. 








FREDERICK 


Tae last sixty or seventy years have witnessed a 
remarkable resurrection of the Teutonic intellect. 
Before that time Germany had produced three, 
and only three, men of pre-eminent greatness in 
their several spheres—Luther, Kepler and Leib- | 
nitz. During the greater part of the eighteenth — 
century, German authorship was enthralled by 
French influence, and was productive only of dull- 
ness and inanity. In this long winter of literary 
sterility, the first harbinger of the coming spring 
was Jacob Bodmer. Among the mountains of 
Switzerland, this true-sighted poet had nurtured 
his spirit into a love of nature, and by the study 
of Shakespere and Milton, had expanded his sym- 
wt and ennobled his tastes. Bodmer con- 
® crusade against the prevailing frigidity, 
and maintained, in opposition to the writers of the 
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so-called classical school, that the trae object of 
poetry was not solely to concern itself with the 
form or the verbal niceties of expression, but to 
appeal to the heart and the imagination. After 
Bodmer came Klopstock, who, with more fervour 
and pious sincerity, rendered a greater service 
towards the emancipation of the German mind by 
the publication, in 1748, of the first three cantos 
of the “ Messiah.”” Mawkish, tawdry and tedious 
as that poem is, it was yet a signal step in advance. 
The theme is elevated, and the execution hearty 
and enthusiastic, although, from defective capacity, 
it is marred by many imperfections. To Klop- 
stock succeeded Wieland, Lessing and Herder, 
and, noble triad—Richter, Goethe and Schiller. 
Freed from the pedantic trammels of preceding 





writers, by their freshness, force, and originality, 
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these intellectual magnates have created for Ger- 
many a literature whose influence is deeply felt 
beyond the confines of the Fatherland. 

There is hardly a department of thought or 
literary effort to which recent German authorship 
has not applied itself—and that, too, with a singu- 
larly decisive effect and success. In particular, in 
the departments of theology, philosophy, criticism, 
and the drama, Germany among her host of dis- 
tinguished writers can boast names of undying 
renown. We have a high sense of the inherent 
nobility of the literary character. The man of 
letters, if he has attained to the right idea of his 
calling, is, as he has been well termed, an apostle 
of the beautiful and the true. It is his to blend 
truth with beauty in thought and expression, and, 
by his°compositions or creations, not merely to 
seek to amuse and to solace, but to elevate and to 
purify. Genius has been too frequently narrowed 
and debased by paltry motives and low aims; too 
little alive to the intrinsic dignity of its nature 
and function. In frederick Schiller we have a 
writer of the noblest type. Richly endowed, cul- 
tured, enthusiastic, devoted, aspiring ever after a 
higher excellehce, and aiming at greater and still 
greater achievements, he consecrated himself with 
a martyr’s zeal to literary labour, and by his high- 
toned sentiments and immortal creations has added 
largely to the world’s intellectual wealth and made 
mankind his debtors. 

It was Schiller’s lot to come under the patroa- 
ising care of the Grand Duke of Wurtemberg, and 
the discipline of his Stuttgard Academy. Irksome 
was the toil imposed by studies uncongenial to his 
poetic temperament, while his spirit revolted 
against the mechanical movements of a prescribed 
military routine. Every moment which he could 
stealthily seize was devoted to the German popular 
authors. The writings of Klopstock and Wieland, 
and the ‘‘Goctz von Berlicbingen” of Goethe, 
which fell in his way, he eagerly devoured. Among 
his chief favourites were Plutarch and Shakespere. 

Five dreary years of disgust and irritation were 
passed in the Stuttgard School, and Schiller had 
reached his nineteenth year. At this age he 
began in secret to compose his celebrated play, 
the “Robbers.” This drama is the embodied 
revolt of his nature against the formalities and 
restraints which fettered his impulses. Cribbed 
and thwarted, as he had so long been, he gathered 
up his yet untried powers for a grand crowning 
act of retaliatory self-assertion. Deprived of scope 
anl freedom, his miud had gained strength in 
beating against the barriers of its prison-house, 
and at length, as with a voice of thunder, it hurled 
abroad the language of its pent up vehemence 
and defiance. 

Schiller, a mere boy of nineteen, secluded as he 
had been, could know little of the actual world of 
mankind ; and he himself confesses that his drama 
is a monster—and that his “chief fault was iu 
presuming to delineate men two years before he 
had met with une. ‘Yet, with all its crudity, the 
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168 THE ROBBERS. 


energy of the “Robbers” is irresistible, and its 
perusual not easily to be forgotten. In-Karl von 


| Moor, the robber chief, we have a being endowed 


with a noble, generous spirit, but at war with the 
conventional forms and the petty meannesses of 
society. Proud and impatient, he is involved in 
perplexity, and hurried into crime. Francis is a 
miscreant, of the type of Iago or Richard the 


_Third—a piece of undiluted, unrelieved villainy. 


Both characters however, being the conceptions of 
mental immaturity, are crude, overstrained, and im- 
probable. 

The soliloquy of Karl on the banks of the 
Danube, amid the the repose of evening, and as 
the sun is setting behind the hills, is a plaint 
which could proceed only from a noble and generous 
nature, lost through crime. Though deficient in 
taste and truthfulness, it it a terrible outburst of 
passion and remorse—it thrills by its intensity, 
and touches by its pathos, It is the language 
wrung from a spirit at the moment when it realises 
its ruin, and that return to virtue is no longer pos- 
sible. The wailings of the robber recalls Milton’s 
representation of the arch-fiend when stirred with 
emotion ; tears stream from his burning baleful 
eyes. In Aird’s “ Devil’s Dream’ we have the 
same appalling spiritual state vividly pourtrayed :— 


And Sin had drunk his brightness since his heavenly days 
went by ; 

Shadows of care and sorrow dwelt in his proud immortal 
eve, 


And o’er him rose from Passion’s strife, like spray-cloud from 
the deep, 

A slumber, not the cherub’s soft and gauzy veil of sleep; 

But, like noon’s breathless thunder-cloud, of sultry smother’d 
gleam, 

And God was still agaiust his soul to plague him with a 
dream. 


Great was the sensation produced throughout 
Germany by the publication of the ‘ Robbers.” , 
Even France and England were stirred. Con- 
ventional decorum was shocked—the Frenchified 
literary taste of the period was offended, and arbi- 
trary power, in the person of the Grand Duke, 
frowned displeasure. The ideas of his Highness 
as to the literary proprietics had been formed ac- 
cording to the improved standard of the French 
school. We may, therefore, conceive his astonish- 
ment and disgust at the extraordinary production 
which had emerged from his own model Academy. 
It is said that he ordered the young author into 
his presence, and reprimanded him, signifying to 
him the Duca! will that he should abandon poetry 
and stick to his medical studies. 

The ‘“ Robbers” was represented in the Theatre 
of Manheim on the 12th of January 1782. Schil- 
ler was present, and in the signal success of the 
play he discovered his vocation, and realised his 
power. “If Germany,” he writes to a friend 
a few days afterwards, “shall one day re- 
cognise in me a dramatic poet, I must date the 
epoch from the last week.” In the drama “* Fiesco,”” 
soon afterwards produced, he discovers a striking 
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advance in his knowledge of human nature, and 
in the principles of dramatic composition. It is 
clearer, calmer, and more condensed than the 
“ Robbers,” and shorn of the passionate ravings, 
declamatory fury and exaggeration, which charac- 
terise that immature production. ‘The action is 
rapid, and the characters well delineated. We are 
impressed by the noble-minded Doria, and affected 


by the constancy, womanly tenderness, and sad | 


fate of Leonora. The ambition of her adored 
Ficsco projects its blighting shadow over the feli- 
city of her love. “Ah! my Fiesco,” she ar 
dently pleads, “in the stormy atmosphere that 
surrounds a throne, the tender plant of love must 
perish. The heart of man, e’en were that heart 
Fiesco’s, is not vast enough for two all-powerful 
idols. Love has tears, and can sympathise with 
tears. Ambition has eyes of stone, from which 
no drop of tenderness can e’er distil. Love has 
but one favoured object, and is indifferent to all 
the world beside. Ambition, with insatiable hun- 
ger, rages amid the spoils of nature, and changes 
the immense world into a dark and horrid prison- 
house— Return, Fiesco! Conquer thyself! Re- 
nouuce! Love shall indemnify thee.’ In the 
republican fanaticism of Verrina, we have the fore- 
shadowing of the spirit and narrowness of the 
Madame Roland school of French révolutionists— 
the worship of an idea, dazzling, but unattainable 
and delusive. 

“Don Carlos” was completed and given to the 
world in 1786, and greatly enhanced the fame and 
repute of its author. Hitherto, he had received 
the plaudits of the multitude, now there was 
tendered to him the homage of the discriminating. 
“Carlos,” from its great length, befits the closet 
rather than the stage. As awork of art it is 
superior to his former productions; while by its 
grandeur of conception and imagery, it elevates the 
mind into the solemn region of the sublime. 
Schiller reveals to us the Court of Philip IL. of 
Spain, in its stately and lonely maguificence—and 
embodies to our view the aged and despotic mo- 
narch, “the lord of Christendom,” consumed with 
jealousy, inexorable and suspicious. Alva, his 
blood-thirsty minion—Don Carlos, the heir to the 
throne, high spirited, blighted by misfortune, 
overmastered by passion, and crushed by a 
relentless fate—and the Marquis Posa—a_ noble 
type of manhood, with lofty thoughts and heroic 
aspirations in the cause of humanity. Posa is a 
relief and a contrast to the abject servility and 
fanaticism of courtiers and iuquisitors. His heart 
bleeds for the suffering subjects of Spain in the 
Netherlands, and he embarks in the grand, yet 
hazardous enterprise of freeing Flanders from the 
yoke of despotic cruelty. A reformer fallen on an 
unprepared age, he becomes a victim to his zeal 
and enlightenment. After the publication of 
“Don Carlos,” Schiller abandoned _ fictitious 
literature for atime. Strangely imaginative, he 
was not yet “of imagination all compact;” his 
intellect was equally keen and powerful, and 
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required fit aliment of growth and expansion in 
the realities of history. The fragments entitled 
the “Revolt of the Netherlands” and the 
‘History, of the Thirty Years’ War’’ were the 
scarcely adequate results. 

From the publication of “Don Carlos” five 
years had elapsed, devoted to historical studies, 
to the Kantian philosophy, and to sthetical 
enquiries. During this period were composed 
some of his finest poems and essays. It was a 
time of varied culture, and bore ripe fruits. 
Schiller emerged from his studious retirement with 
a mind enriched and expanded—stored with fresh 
facts, and master of new principles, and with a deeper 
and clearer insight into the nature and scope of 
creative art. He began to meditate fresh literary 
achievements, and projected an epic poem; but 
this, although he had fixed first on Gustavus 
Adolphus, and afterwards on Frederick the Great, 
as the hero, he did not attempt. It was to the 
drama that he returned—and the works subse. 
quently produced bear the stamp of their anthor’s 
increased mental resources and maturity. The 
“Thirty Years’ War’ supplied a subject; he 
began his play of “ Wallenstein.” To this task 
he brought all the stores of his knowledge—all 
the ripeness of his powers. So great was the 
compass embraced—of time and events—that 
years were required to reduce the materials to 
order,-and out of the chaos to evolve the completed 
structure. This play has been characterised as the 
greatest dramatic work of the eighteenth century 
—it may rather be said the greatest since 
Shakespere. Of all Schiller’s writings it 
embodies the largest amount of intellect. It is 
the grandest, the most colossal. 

In the first part we are brought into contact 
with the unreflecting gaiety and the rude life of 
the soldiers of Wallenstein. In the second, 
entitled ‘* The two Piccolomini,” we are introduced 
to his generals—unscrupulous men of war—and 
come under the shadow of his own portentous 
character. In the third part, the daring and guilty 
designs of his mad ambition develop themselves, 
and we also witness the march of the retributive 
power until it overtakes and destroys the traitor 
in the acme of his treason. In all essentials there 
is a strict adherence to historic fact. Wallenstein 
is presented with his superstitious weaknesses 
and his childish faith in astrology. We see how 
a great strong spirit, having abandonod the guiding 
star of duty for the worship of self, becomes the 
prey of irresolution, and the spirit of inconsi 
—and how through frequent dallyings wi 
temptation, free will is enchained, and no power 
remains to stay the guilty progress to dishonour 
and ruin. As a relief to the mournful and tragic 
character of the drama—like the glad sunshine of 
day gilding troubled waters—is the mutual love of 
the brave Max Piecolomini and Thekla, the daugh- 


ter of Wallenstein. 
In the tragedy of “ Mary Stuart,” one of the 


least successful of his pieces, Sehiller enters upon 
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the ground of English history. The subject is a 
sad and an exhausted one. All the interest 
concentrates around the imprisoned Queen. No 
attempt is made to oalliate or deny Mary’s guilt ; 
but our sympathy is excited by her sufferings. 
There is much scope for the pathetic, which 
Schiller has fully improved—and the play 
abounds in many touching The scene 
of the execution is replete with tenderness. We 
forgive Mary’s crimes on witnessing her sorrows 
and her fate. She claims and obtains our pity, and 
even love—while we detest her haughty rival, 
Elizabeth, for her cruelty and dissimulation. The 
Maid of Orleans’’ was the next dramatic under- 
taking. In Joan of Are, Schiller lighted upon a 
congenial theme. From the foul aspirations of 
Voltaire, in bis “ Pucelle,” he has triumphantly 
vindicated the shepherd maiden. In the pages 
of the German, she stands forth in her spotless 
purity, native grandeur, and heroic devotedness, at 
once a glorious creation, and one of the noblest 
historic characters. This drama is full of elevated 
poetry, and appeals to every true and tender feeling 
of the heart. ** William Tell’’ was Schiller’s last 
complete work, and in it his poetic genius and 
artistic execution culminated. No where else is 
he so entirely Jost in his subject—so fresh—so 
clear, and so true to nature. In its perusal we 
breathe an air of reality—we feel as if transplanted 
to the lakes, crags, and mountains of Switzerland, 
and at one with its free-soiled peasantry in their 
impatience of tyrant thrall, and in their struggles 
for their birth-right freedom. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the translator of our 
author’s poems and ballads into English, remarks 
that “Schiller’s poetry is less in form than sub- 
stance—less in subtile elegance of words than in 
robust healthfulness of thought, which, like man 
himself, will bear transplanting to every clime.” 
And that the power and spirit of the original have 
not evaporated in the process of rendering, Sir 
Edward’s faithful and spirited translation affords 
proof enough. These “ Poems and Ballads” have 
been arranged into three divisions, as expressive of 
the intellectual epochs of their author’s life. The 
poems of the first series partake of the free utter- 
ance and natural energy which mark the “Robbers,” 
while some of the second betoken the doubts, in- 
ternal struggles, and sceptical questionings through 
which Schiller passed, ere he reached the ultimate 
haven of intellectual repose. To the third period 
belong his more matured and finished pieces, such 
as the “ Divers,’’ the “‘ Lay of the Bell,” and the 
“Walk.” In Schiller’s poetry are imaged the 
stages and conditions of his mental and moral 
being. It is a varied transcript of himself, re- 
vealing at one time his internal perplexities, and 
at another embodying his noblest thoughts— 
always, however, marked by earnest, elevated pur- 
pose. His poetry, to be fully appreciated, must 
be read in the light of his philosophy and ardent 
aspirations. 

In “The Artists,” and more fully in “ The 
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Ideal and Actual Life,” we have the poetic expres- 
sion of the essence of his. “ Letters on Aisthetic 
Culture.” Indeed, it is only by the careful 
study of these letters, characterised as they are 
equally by depth of thought and elevation of senti- 
ment, that we obtain an insight into the higher 
moods of Schiller’s mind. The letters were ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Holstein-Augustenberg, 
and were written during the period of the Reign 
of Terror in France, when, as a philosophic in- 
quirer, he might have been expected rather to 
deal with the political problems which seemed not 
to be in a fair way of a satisfactory practical solu- 
tion. He appears to have thought that this was 
required of him, for he justifies the choice of his 
subject by undertaking to show that, in order to 
solve the question of liberty in experience, nations, 
like individuals, must pass through the esthetic, 
“ since it is beauty which leads to freedom.”’ The 
records of the past, however, show that as nations 
have become refined, as art has flourished, and 
beauty been expressed, they have declined in 
moral worth, and in political importance. Schiller 
does not attempt to meet this objection to his 
theory, by showing that art in itself is not, and 
cannot be, the cause of national decay, and that 
its influence, fairly exercised, is necessarily elevat- 
ing and beneficial; but takes other and higher 
ground, boldly alleging that beauty, as he con- 
ceives it, is different from -that which has been 
realised and embodied in the past. He accordingly 
tasks himself with the endeavour to deduce it 
from the reason, and to show that it is an ideal 
beauty, absolute and independent of all bygone 
and partial manifestations. We make no attempt 
to follow him as he advances in his “ dim and 
perilous way’’ of metaphysical investigation. At 
the twenty-fourth letter he has reached a table 
land of clearer and more tangible thought, and we 
would simply avail ourselves of the advantage 
which it presents to make a brief extract :— 


There may be distinguished three different moments or 
epochs of development through which the single man, as 
well as the whole race, must pass necessarily, and in a pre- 
scribed order, if they would complete the whole circle of their 
destiny. It is true, the single periods can now be pro- 
tracted, now abridged, through accidental causes, which lie 
either in the influence of external things, or in man’s free 
caprice, but none can be entirely omitted; and the order, 
too, in which they follow each other, can neither be inverted 
by nature nor the will. Man in his physical condition, 
endures only the force of nature, he frees himself from this 
force in the e@sthefical, and governs it in the moral con- 
dition. 


Schiller’s great aim is to show that the natural 
and necessary course of humanity is to rise from 
the physical or untutored state, through the ssthe- 
tical or contemplative, to the moral or free state. 
In the due subjection of the physical to the moral 
—and in the harmony of all three states—beauty 
is evolved and manifested. The term beauty is to 
be understood in a wide sense, and seems to mean 
the full and spontaneous expression or ontcome of 
humanity, in its highest mode of existence. The 
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realisation of this ideal beauty is the attainment 
of truth—the ultimate object of pursuit, and the 
good of human destiny. 


She, the Urania, with her wreath of rays, 

The glory of Orion roand her brow ; 

On whom pure spirits only dare to gaze, 

As Heaven’s bright habitants before her bow ; 
And roand her splendour the stars wink and fade ; 
So awful, reigning on her sunlit throne— 
When she diswreaths her of her fiery crown, 
Gliding to Earth (Earth's gentle Venus) down, 
Smiles on us bat as Beauty ; with the zone 

Of the sweet graces girded, the meek youth 

Of infancy she wears, that she may be 

By infants comprehended, and what we 

Here, but as Beauty gazed on and obeyed, 
Will one day meet us in her name of Trath.” 


Whatever amount of sound philosophy may be 
at the basis of Schiller’s speculations, we cannot 
but think that he greatly errs in evolving so lofty 
a superstructure of attainment out of the possible 
of merely human capability and endeavour, and in 
taking no account both of the fact and manner of 
the supernatural action of divine power, in mould- 
ing the character, and in exalting the aims and life 
of man. 

Holding, as we firmly do, the doctrine of the 
radical depravity of our species, we believe that 
the capacity to discern beauty or truth, in its 
highest form, must spring from a moral rectifica- 
tion wrought by an agency above and beyond 
man; and, consequently, that the free or moral 
state, in natural order, does not follow but pre- 
cedes and produces the esthetic. The eye of the 
soul cannot perceive the ideal and lofty beauty in- 
dicated by Schiller, until its faculty of vision is 
purged. Truth and moral loveliness are appre- 
hended and possessed in degree by him only whose 
spirit has been renovated by an extrinsic super- 
human influence. 

We have already said that Schiller, like many 
other earnest and susceptible minds, passed through 
the ordeal of doubt, and attained what but few 
perhaps really do, a haven of philosophic repose. 
The pure ethics of the Gospel fell with a ready 
acceptance into his heart, and produced a due 
effect on his sentiments and opinions, But 
Schiller’s religious system, so far as it took body 
and form, sprung out of the emotional and intel- 
lectual elements of his mind, and expressed itself 
in the glorifying of man as man—never in his 
humiliation and abasement. The escape from 
doubt, to the calmness and satisfaction which phi- 
losophy affords, may sooth the intellect, and even, 
in a way, exalt the moral nature, but it is by a 
mode vitally different from that through which the 
abasing processes of true Christianity peremptorily 
require the regenerate to pass. 

Schiller’s religious creed might be summed up 
in the one word—Aumanity. His faith took the 
simple form of a belief in man—in his culture, 
inherent nobility, and high destiny. 

_ Dissatisfied with civilisation, as producing an 
inharmonious and partial developement—he turns 
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away from the sordid tastes, the keen and practica 
instincts, the worldly spirit, and the distorted and 
inadequate culture of our modern days of trade, 
commerce, and varied pursuit , and surveying the 
past, finds in ancient Greece a spontaneous and 
harmonious expression of the totality of humanity, 
which elicits his admiration, and awakens the 
power of song. There is in the “Gods of 
Greece’ no intentional offence against Christianity 
—no designed or scoffing disrespect to its spirit 
and claims ; the poem is rather the embodied regret 
that God-like humanity, as the poet viewed it, has 
passed away from earth. Though, doubtless, it is 
offence and disrespect enough that Schiller evades 
or overlooks the One who is the only embodiment 
of a perfect humanity. 


Cold, from the north, has gone 

Over the flowers the blast that kill’d their May ; 
And to enrich the worship of the One, 

A universe of gods must pass away ! 

Mourning, I search on yonder starry steeps, 

But thee no more, Selene, there I see! 

And through the woods I call, and o’er the deeps, 
And—Echo answers me! 

Home to the poet’s land the gods are flown, 
Light use in them that later world discerns, 
Which, the divine leading-strings outgrown, 

On its own axle turns. 


The poem entitled “ The Artists,” Sir Edward 
Lytton has justly termed, “a lofty hymn in honour 
of. intellectual beauty.” Art, according to Schiller, 
is man’s peculiar possession—a possession shared 
neither by angel nor brute, and is the grand in- 
strument of elevation, and of deliverance from 
sordid utilitarianism, The true artist, be he poet, 
painter, sculptor, or whoever, by means of the 
beautiful, addresses our emotional natures, is not 
sent into his age to delight it merely, but to dignify 


| and to purge it. 


O, Sons of Art! unto your hands consigned 
(O, heed the trust ! O, heed it and revere !) 
The liberal dignity of human kind, 

With you to sink, with you to re-appear ! 
Rise, ye free sons of the free Mother, rise! 
Still on the light of beaaty sun your eyes! 
Still to the heights that shine afar aspire, 
Nor meaner meads than those she gives desire. 
Ever the Perfect dwells in whatsoe’er 

Fair souls conceive, and recognise as fair ; 
Borne on your daring pinions soar sublime 
Above the shoal and eddy of the time ; 
Far-glimmering on your wizard wirror, see 
The silent shadow of the Age to Le! 


As to the refining and elevating capacity of 
there is no room for doubt; for okales a 


it in the grandeur of Gothic architecture, or in the 
elegance and symmetry of the Grecian temple— 
whether in the picture of the Transfiguration, in 
the Apollo Belvidere, or the “ Paradise Lost” — 
we yield to its elevating influence, Still, art being 
purely human, can neither itself rise, nor raise us, 
above the level of its human origin and source. 
As a potent auxiliary in the culture and develop- 
ment of man, we willingly accord it a place; but 


not as the chief or only means. 
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Of all our author’s minor pieces, “The Lay of 
the Bell” most delights us by its pathetic power, 
fine execution, and true and striking views of 
the individual life of man. ‘Take the follow- 
ing :— 

From the steeple 
Tolls the bell, 
Deep and heavy 
The death knell! 
Guiding with dirge-note, solemn, sad, and slow, 
To the last home earth’s weary wanderers know. 
It is that worship’d wife— 
It is that faithful mother— 
Whom the dark Prince of Shadows leads benighted, 
From that dear arm where eft she hung delighted ; 
Far from those blithe companions, born 
Of her, and blooming in their morn ; 
On whom, when couch’d her heart above, 
So often look’d the mother-love ! 
Ah! rent the sweet home’s union band— 
And never, never more to come! 
She dwells within the shadowy land, 
Who was the mother of that home! 
How oft they miss that tender guide, 
The care—the watch—the face—tie MOTHER; 
And where she sate the babes beside, 
Sits with unloving looks—another ! 


No two writers could differ more widely in their 
mental character than did Goethe and Schiller. 
The conditioned environed Goethe, and his aims 
were definite. Schiller’s sphere was the absolute ; 
aud the ideal perfection which haunted his soul 
was the object which, with unceasing energy and 
effort, he strove to realise and embody. The gar- 
den-house at Jena was the witness of his martyr- 
zeal. The strong pressure of the keen, ardent 
spirit, all too soon wore out its feeble encasement. 
It was on the 9th of May, 1805, at the age of 49, 
that the gentle, devoted, aud noble-hearted Freder- 
ick Schiller closed his eyes in death. But it is 
the glory of genius that its products remain a 
perennial source of refreslment and delight. 


So nicely poised and so symmetrical in their 
structure were Schiller’s faculties that it is not in 
one department of literature only that he excels. 
Not simply as a dramatist, but as an historian, a 
poet, a philosophic writer on art, and a novelist 
has he evinced the extent of his sympathies, and 
the strength and variety of his powers. He was 
the pioneer of that cluster of poets who at the 
beginning of the present century shed a new glory 
on British literature—and he exerted upon them 
a perceptible influence—the influence which 
genius combined with lofty moral earnestness can- 
not fail to exert. Earnestness, indeed, was his 
predominating quality. Whatever was grand or 
noble in sentiment and action had peculiar affinity 
for the mind of Schiller. With a nature so 
sincere and thoughtful, it was a necessity that he 
should express the solemn verities felt and per- 
ceived by his heart and intellect—and thus, he 
takes status as a teacher—not of theological 
dogmas and doctrines—but of the truth which 
seeks embodiment in art, and expression through 
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This quality of earnestness, joined to his intense 
appreciation of humanity, his comprehensiveness, 
and philosophic insight, specially fitted him to 
write history. That he produced fragments only, 
however admirable, and not a complete historical 
work, was owing to circumstances, not the inade- 
quacy of his resources. The hand that could so 
vividly pourtray the opposite characters of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Wallenstcin—the one so brave and 
noble, the other so commanding in his wilful and 
selfish ambition, was fairly equal to other and 


greater undertakings. Schiller too, possessed 
that which our own most popular historians fatally 





literary forms. 


_lack—reverence, lofty purpose, and faith in the 


religious feelings and nobler attributes of man. 
Mere pictures, very clever, but too soulless to 
awaken serious emotion, or to touch the depths of 
the heart, Schiller could not have written—he 
better understood and felt the solemn import, 
mystery, and meaning which belong to history. 
This same quality of truth-loving earnestness 
pervades his dramas. It is owing to this cause 
that they are deficient in what is termed character- 
ization. Schiller was too much of a moral teacher 
—he felt too deeply as a man to divest himself of 
his own proper personality. His subjectivity or 
self-consciousness was much too great for that 
self-abnegation necessary to success in the creation 
of dramatic character. Hence it is that in his 
plays we are most impressed with his glowing 
poetry—his pure, elevated sentiments and imagery, 
and his wealth of thought. We are not made to 
realise, as in Shakespere, the distinctive indivi- 
duality of his characters. Posa, Thekla, Max 
Piccolomini, the Maid of Orleans, are much less 
individuals than disguises of Schiller—and ex- 
ponents, not of their several personalities, but of 
him. It is but natural to expect that this earnest 
type of mind should unfit Schiller for writing 
comedy. The tender, the grave, the pathetic, the 
heroic, and all the deeper and grander passions of 
the heart, he had aptitude to express, and capacity 
to unfold; but he could not bend from his upward 
gaze to toy with the mere oddities and follies of 
life. Humour, if he possessed it, lay latent aud 
undeveloped. In his early studies of Shakespere, 
he was offended at what he deemed the unseemly 
intrusions of the jests of fools and clowns. In 
his view they were unwarrantable breaks and jars 
upon the dignity of the sentiment, and the gran- 
deur of the conception. Afterwards, he better 
understood the English dramatist, and the mode 
of nature. But so far as his own compositions 
are concerned, jesting, and the wit of word- 
playing are excluded. All his dramas, if we may 
except the first part of ‘“ Wallenstein,’’ are 
dignified and stately. It need not, of course, be 
said, that to Shakespere’s wondrous truth in 
interpreting nature, the German writer can make 
no pretension. Nor can he lay claim to the 
flexibility and universality of genius displayed by 
the “ many-sided” Goethe. His, however, were 
the rare merits of another kind, which we have 
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tried shortly to indicate. And of these it is not | his mind, an incentive to all that is noble, generous, 


the least, that he has bequeathed to mankind both 


and heroic, and an influence for all time on the 


in the example of his life, and in the productions of | side of virtue. 








THE CHILD AND THE LILY. 


THE CHILD 


Lo a child with curling ringlets waving freely on the air— 

“TI would question thee, sweet flower, of the God that made 
thee fair ; 

See the lilies of the valley, how they beautify the soil, 

And from morn till eve they labour not, they spin not, do 
not toil ; 

Yet Solomon, in all his glory, never was arrayed 

Like the lily of the valley, or the primrose of the glade. 


“Thy Creator thus hath spoken, and I kuow not what it 
means, 

Though my heart is ever open, and for high instruction 
leans ; 

Every evening comes my father homeward, weary, seeking 
rest— 

Bat why art thou, O graceful lily, by no cares oppressed ? 

If such a life of constant toil must one day be my fate, 

Pd rather lay me down and die—for such a life I hate.” 





THE LILY. 


“Oh tiny little prattling child, already art so proud ? 

Dost thou wish for admiration, or the clamour of the crowd ? 

Tis with labour that the diamond sparkles like a drop of dew, 

*Tis with labour that the yellow ore assumes its sunlit hue . 

’Twas with labour and with patience that the banner of the 
Cross 


Was uplifted and was purified from worldliness and dross, 


“ Dost thou envy us our indolence upon the sunny sward P 

Would’st thou only do good actions for the sake of the 
reward P 

List—the stormy wind may scatter our fair blossoms on the 
river, 

Bat thy youth will bloom and blossom through eternity for 
ever ; 

And the Being who is watching o’er the lily on the lea 

Hath aa eye of deep compassion for thy father and for thee.” 

ADRIAN. 
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CHAPTER XII, 
THE EVERSTANE FOLK. 


Tue farm of Everstane was full two miles from 
Kirkhowe to the north. It wasacold-lying place, 
and had not akindly soil. The farm buildings 
were placed on the top of a hill, and they had 
been erected many years before my time. The 
Stevensons were then tenants on the farm, and 
had held it for eight or ten years. They came 
from far south to the land, and it was thought 
that they had given a high rent for wet and thin 
ground. The Stevensons were two brothers, one 
of whom only was married. Their principal traffic 
was in cattle and sheep, bought at the markets 
far in the north, and driven into England. By 
reason of their frequent journeys to buy and sell 
beasts, the farm was neglected; and Everstane 
had alwaysa strushel look. The fields had be- 
tween them deep, broad ditehes, and clumps of 
thorns for a hedge. The office houses stood in a 
row with the dwelling-house, and the thatch was 
always flying down to our place, or somewhere on 
the way betweeu us. A vast pool of greenish li- 


quid manure stood, summer and wiater, within 
three or four feet of the front door, deep enough 
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to have made the fortune of Mr. Mechi, The roads 
through the farm might have been made good and 
serviceable for a few pounds less than was lost by 
their haggard condition in any oue year; for the 
horses could not draw half a load over them, even 
if their harness had ever been out of the need of 
mending ; or the carts ever been in repair. The 
corn yard, and the ground around the houses, were 
centres of disorder. Litters of straw lay in any 
nook where it was sheltered from the wind. 
Young beasts strayed wherever their instinct led 
them; and, like human beings, they always went 
wrong. A flock of ducks and heus lived in per- 
fect independence of all control ; and, of course, 
half the chickens were eaten by the cats, or wor- 
ried by the dogs, and half the eggs were lost. 
The men and women servants took their own 
course, even at the busy seasons; for one master 
was north and another was south; while the mis- 
tress was driving through the yard, chasing clothes 
put np to dry, and made waifs of by the blast; 
or so busy that she had never time to dress com- 
pletely, and looked like person raised out of a 
sleep on some exigency. ‘Then Mrs. Stevenson’s 
life was one continued exigency. Three or four 
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young girls took of their mother. We had them 
at tlie school, aud they always seemed anxious to 
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successful in his business, and had even attained 
to the dignity and honour of a magistrate. In 


be doing something, and never had anything well | that capacity he was distinguished by a systematic 


done. Johnnie Stevenson was an only son—a | 
dour boy, hard as the quarry stones. I remember | 
his appearance well before he left us, for he was 
kept long enough at the school, though he learned 
nothing but arithmetic. He had no younger bro- 
thers, and had grown out of his ordinary jacket 
and everything else—so that its sleeves came not 
within two inches of his dirty hands and red 
wrists—while his trousers left a space between 
them and the top of his half-boots; and another 
space was left yawuing wide between their upper 
hem and those ample pockets of his vest that 
seemed made to carry the contents of a little pack. 
Once, the comforter twisted round his neck had 
been red; although now it was of many colours, 
and the bonnet on his uncombed hair had 
been blue. It covered a round, bullety head, hard 
and thick, with a petted face, strongly marked by 
bad temper, and mud cleaving to the skin, 
as if in defiance of water. The boy was spoiled ; 
although that might have been originally a matter 
of easy accomplishment. He had grown up like 
the stirks at Everstane, without much kindly 
tending, and he must have inherited the “ coup- 
ing” propensities of his father, for he carried a 
quantity of odds and ends, knives, marbles, and 
snuff-boxes, and bartered or bought industriously, 
and usually to a profit. He was not a likeable 
boy, but he was far over my class and years; and 
we should not have known his propensities, if he 
had not indulged a love for the young, originating 
in their being more safely bullied and more easily 
cheated than the lads of his own age. Still, as he 
was the first among our schoolfellows, whom I re- 
member, who left us for a far distant land, the 
very rumble of the cart wheels in which he sat, 
surrounded by bags, and chests, and sisters, as his 
uncle drove him past*the school down to the town, 
on his road to London, appeared to have a melan- 
choly, sullen sound. He was then a lad of sixteen 
or seventeen, and, as lis mother had a brother who 
had become amazingly rich in the great metropolis, 
—an event not in any way astonishing, if the old 
man was endowed with his relative’s qualifi- 
cations for successful trading—and as the London 
tradesman was an old unmarried bachelor, nothing 
better could have been devised for his nephew than 
to ship him off to his care; for Everstane, as be- 
fore said, was a bad bargain made worse by bad 
ment, and Jock Steinson had never evinced 
the slightest love for hard work. The family may 
have felt a natural sort of regret at parting with 
their only brother and son, but it must have all 
been lost upon him, for he had already adopted 
the creed of selfishness ; and was upon the road!to 
practise it. His uncle went to London before the 
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commencemeat of a great war. He was a hard 


working person, with not a few good qualities, that 
somehow got 


choked up with the cares of the 


| 


| 


hunting down of poverty—not that he had not 
been poor, but he had struggled through, saving 
and striving, to wealth, and he believed that’ every 
person could and should follow his example. The 
early path of the rich man is hid in the mists of 
obscurity. How he laboured and lived few men 
knew. By what agonies his first thousand 
pounds were accumulated, or whether they came 
by a sudden stroke of fortune, he never chose to 
tell. Afterwards he was subtle to all, subservient 
to the rich, and hard to his workmen ; until the 
thousand pounds had grown into twenty; and then, 
the owner of a good name and a respectable man, 
could have no difficulty in climbing onwards and 
upwards. He had an only sister, married to a 
Scotch cattle-dealer. In the early part of his 
life he had nothing to spare for her, and as_post- 
age was costly, and neither of the relatives was 
apt to waste upon the affections of the heart, their 
communications were few and far between. In 
after years, discovering that a solitary man be- 
came weak, and one life too short for the es- 
tablishment of a great name in the world, he 
bethought himself of his sister’s son. The dis- 
cussion of his proposal was probably advanced by 
bad bargains in the cattle trade, and short crops. 
At any rate, it was adopted, and we missed the 
big, round head of Jock Steinson on the form 
next the fire in the school house ever afterwards. 
A few years after that, the farm of Everstane was 
given up, the stocking was sold, and the family 
went back to the south country, where it was said 
that the Steinsons got places as domestic servants, 
and the old people were to live upon cow-keeping 
in one of the lange towns. Part of my informa- 
tion is only hearsay, for I was gone ere they left 
Kirkhowe into another part of the world altoge- 
ther, or a part 1 then would have thought out of 
our world. 

It night have been nearly thirty years from the 
day when I noticed the cart with Jock Steinson 
that I next met him. It was a cold, raw day of 
the fading summer. A thin mist, charged with foul- 
some vapours, which the learned call miasma, 
reeked off the Thames. The tide was far back, 
and the sandbanks beneath Westminster Bridge 
looked like little islands. The common sewers 
poured forth huge waves of wealth to farmers, now 
turned into destruction, as they coloured the river 
for some distance from their embochure. The 
banks on each side were dreary; but those on 
the south side looked like a dismal succession of 
wrecks aftera storm. The passengers on the 
White Rose, the very ugliest steamer that ever 
carried passengers for twopence, made a rush to 
the bow, and my eyes were abstracted from an able 
pamphlet by a clever member of the Board of 
Trade, which I was reading, as suitable to the 
place and time, being an elaborate proof that the 
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value of liquid and urban manure is twenty to 
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twenty-one millions sterling annually—to a pass- 
ing barge, or boat, of most preposterous and un- 
gainly appearance ; as if the King of Siam had 
sent an ambassador to Westminster in his own 

ship of state; and there, upon what was 
probably the place of honour, stood the identical 
Jock Steinson, in a chain of gold and a skyreing 
scarlet robe. I had long ere then read much of 
the transmigration of souls, and knew more of the 
transmutation of bodies; so that, although I had 
heard nothing of Jock’s prosperity, his appearance 
neither astonished nor shocked me; for I had 
finished the semi-official demonstration touching 
liquid manure, as the boat touched Battersea 
Bridge pier, and I abandoned the White Rose, of 
which thereafter I learned nothing—although I 
came to know something of the passenger by the 


grotesque barge. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE NETHERSTANE FARM. 


Tus farm was nearer to the village by a good 
mile than the Everstane. It was also a smaller 
tenure, giving scarcely work for four good 
horses ; but the tenant was a hard-working man; 
and he laboured hard to bring in every patch of 
springy soil, and every knowe of broom, while the 
ditches between his fields could have been stepped 
over by a bairn ; and wherever any hedges grew, 
they were very close in the thorns, but only occu- 
pied a little space, being carefully cropped, so 
that they might grow together and not spread. 
When we were young, we lay behind a Nether- 
stane hedge as closely sheltered from the wind as 
at the back of a limestone dyke; whereas the 
Everstane hedges were no shelter, although they 
took upso much ground. The farm of Nether- 
stane being not very large, had not such good 
houses as some of the farmers were then getting 
built ; but the dwelling-house was a large cottage, 
always white, and the windows and the doors were 
always green ; the thatch was thick and warm, 
and cut like a piece of wood. Before the door 
@ porch of wood was constructed in open work ; for 
the wood was cut thin; and some honeysuckle 
and ivy had been planted so as to cover the wood 
work, and even in winter they made a shelter, es- 
pecially as the door looked to the noon-day sun. 
Before the porch and the two windows, a little 
garden was neatly laid out, and hedged round even 
from the footpath before the house, like a box, in 
which were all manner of flowers common to the 
country, and some that had been brought from 
over the sea; with many bushes and 
long strawberry beds, and fruit trees ; while under- 


neath the hedges in the sun sat the busy homes of 
tame bees, that never stung any but troublesome 
people. Another and a commoner garden, with 
only a fence of turf around it, lay behind the 

in which grew common vegetables to an un- 





common height and productiveness. Farther back 
clustered the barn, byres, and stables, makiig 
three sides of a square; and the céntre at Ever- 
stane would have been full of some green liquid, 
that there was always absorbed in straw, and even 
earth and weeds thrown upon the heap ; for at that 
time pipes to carry away liquids through fields, 
and steam-engines to thresh corn, far less steam- 
ploughs to break up the rigs, or steam-seythes to 
cut down the corn, had not been heard of. The 
corn yard was at the north-west side, and the ricks 
were built to shelterthe steading from the cold 
winds from the glens, and on the north-east side 
the long hay and peat stacks were shelters from 
other cold winds, in winter. The steading of Ne- 
therstane was thus like the British coustitation in 
these days, and with considerably more reason, the 
envy of surrounding neighbours. Some even good 
people among them thought it too clean, neat, 
and upsetting fora small farm. 

Subsequent experience in the world has con- 
vinced me that these things pay. I remember 
once hearing the farmer of Netherstane complain- 
ing of his neighbours’ weeds, which he said cost 
him a good deal of money every year. I could 
not see how that could be explained then; but 
anyone would observe that the weeds never got 
up to flowering and seeding on hisown farm. He 
was always busy in removing stones and weeds 
whert the ground was not covered, and it may be 
doubted whether careless farming does not cost 
more for weeds than a small rental. 

The Netherstane children were well grown up, 
except two or three who were near my age, and 
there were nine altogether. Farms do not multi- 
ply like farmers, and it was clear that some of the 
young people would be obliged to try another 
trade. The elder son, David, went from home 
only a few days after Steinson was sent to London ; 
but he did not go so far away; for he often re 
turned home on Saturday evenings, at which 
everybody was glad who knew the Robertsons, for 
they were well liked ; although they were some- 
thing different from other folks, for they neither 
came to the kirk, nor did they’ go up to the Se- 
cession meeting at Milihall; but they belonged to 
some othé and peculiar body, of whom there 
were few near us, and none except themselves 
nearer thanthe town. They were Baptists, as I 
was afterwards told. As years flew by, David 
Robertson wore up in his apprenticeship, and grew 
to be a strong man, bat I lost sight of him, as of 
everybody else dwelling near Kirkhowe, some time 
thereafter ; only ofttimes 1 remember him, because 
he was always wonderfully kind to the little boys, 
and contrived ways to amuse them ; and, although 
he never did anything in Steinson’s manner of 
trafficking, and was no hand at a bargain, yet he 
had nevertheless an open hand in small things, 
which were large to us then. It is improbable 
that he often recollected me, being a much greater 
person during our acquaintance ; for it has often 
occurred to me with what case the stronger might 
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store past for themselves in the minds of the 
weaker grateful recollections, without even know- 
ing that they had so much stock. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LITTLE LEGACIES, 


Wuew the harvest was ingathered, when the days 
were short, when the frost was in the air, and 
the snow was on the ground, as Yule time drew 
near, and nature looked dead, but little birds were 
living and searching out- morsels that kindly hearts 
flung them—and even the burn and the water were 
dumb, for the frost had quieted them—upon a 
clear, moonlight evening, with only one or two 
stars visible in the sky, a number of the neighbours, 
boys and girls, were all muffled up in such a mul- 
titude of little warm cloaks and cravats as it 
seemed a larger village could not have supplied, 
and were all guided down to Blinkbonnie, by Mr. 
Green, who had come all the way from Edinburgh 
to be present, for le was dwelling there again at 
his studies; and Mr. Smith, the elder son of the 
farmer of the Racketts, who was helper to Mr. 
Petrie in these days. The house had been all 
completed and finished, and the people in that 
country thought it strange that an old gentleman 
should have a house-heating of little children 
only, and they but the young folk of the village; 
yet it was not so unnatural, if one only thinks 
that he had selected those in whom his daughter, 
when alive, had felt a very warm interest : that 
being just all the village population between six or 
seven and twelve or fourteen. After many injunc- 
tions and warnings, how and what to do, we all 
set out, travelling over our half mile quickly and 
timidly, for it was aserious thing with us to enter 
that great house, with all its grandeur, as we had 
heard of it by report. Rumour had exaggerated, 
as usual, the ostensible riches of Blinkbonnie. The 
hall had all been repainted in sombre colouring. 
The lamp swung from the ceiling was glittering in 
our eyes. The skin of a striped animal, such as 
we have not in our land, was spread over a table 
in the hall; and it contained many ornaments 
rough in their nature, but valuable fer the way 
that they had been brought. The large room 
where we were collected hada brilliant light from 
many candles, the floor was soft to tread upon, 
for the carpets were new and rich—engravings 
and paintings were hung around the walls, so beau- 
tiful that scenes so fair seemed to have been drawn 
in the stars, or some most happy world—books 
bound in gold upon a beautiful red ground were 
placed upon one table ; even the walls of the room 
were painted with beauteous roses, as they seemed 
to us, and, when we sat down, the seats of the 
chairs were so soft that most of us were afraid of 
sinking through them altogether. However, when 
Mrs. More came in, we were quite at home; and 
then when Mr. Rose himself and Doctor More, 
with Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Petrie came, our festi- 





val commeneed ; astonishing us in its materials 
fully more, perhaps, than the scene of the feast in 
its splendour. And then, when all that was over, 
we were shown many strange productions of foreign 
climes, and heard explanations respecting them, 
which we could all comprehend; for when Mr, 
Rose spoke to us himself, he seemed to have no 
learning whatever—it was so easy to understand 
him. 

Next the servants brought in curious fruits, 
more pleasant some of them to eat than to ex- 
amine, for there were figs from Smyrna, and raisins 
from Greece, and oranges from Seville, and apples 
and*pears from Blinkbonnie’s gardens, ruddier or 
sweeter than the foreign fruits; but of course they 
had been carried no distance. Theu Dr. More 
told us something of Turkey and the false prophet, 
as from that country came the figs; and Mr. 
Fletcher described Spain, but not so well as old 
James Dawson, who had been a colour-sergeant 
and had a pension, could do—and often had done 
—but the minister added something respecting the 
Pope—and Mr. Green said a few words for Greece 
and its raisins, also Aristides and Epaminondas 
and Themistocles, but I knew all respecting them, 
only it was new to hear of Greece being to be 
born again and revive. Poor Mr. Green—like all 
young students—it was but a small revival that 
was then expected. It was curious that Mr. 
Fletcher who never had time to tell all that he 
wanted to say in three quarters of an hour in his 
pulpit, could finish Spain and the Pope in ten 
minutes at Blinkbonnie, and his was the longest 
speech in the evening for I noticed the movements 
of a very small clock on the marble mantle piece, 
being concerned in it at the time, seeing no pen- 
dulum thereto, nor place where anything of that 
kind could exist. After eight struck upon it with 
a clear sweet and silvery sound—a number of 
little books and other articles were spread out 
upon the table; and Mr. Rose said that he had 
called us all together, because we had all been his 
daughter’s friends—and he was sure that we all 
recollected her kindly, and that if she had been 
living then, we would all have been down at this 
house; and also he thought that if she had seen 
her death coming soon—she probably would have 
given us all some memorial of her; and therefore 
he had provided books to some, and other little 
presents to others, and Mrs. More had marked 
them all, and fixed to whom each article would be 
given, and he hoped that we would be able to 
keep them long for her sake, who, he was told, 
had prayed and watched that all her young friends 
and neighbours might have happiness while they 
lived, and the rest of the people of God when they 
died; and now Mr. Fletcher would hand all the 
memorials round to those for whom they were 
designed. The old gentleman spoke very com- 
posedly to us, like one who has got above the 


-waves of trouble, yet lives with its weight around 


him; but as this scene came upon us very sud- 
denly all the children were grieved ; and no more 











so than the other persons there, but Mr. Fletcher 
said some quiet words to us all, as he gave the 
different presents into our hands. 

Some of the books and other articles had be- 
longed to Miss Nancy, but not nearly all. The 
pretty Bible that I had often admired was given 
to one whom I would have much liked to see it 
possessed by; and that gratified me. Neverthe. 
less, it was not held by her very long—for even 
when a few years had come and gone, her grave, 
too, was dug; and summer’s suns have shone upon, 
and winter’s blasts have rustled for many long, and 
often weary, years through the grass and flowers 
over the dust of that kind heart. A little book, 
with pretty engravings—or pictures, as we called 
them then—of places iu distant India, was given 
to my brother; like a glimpse into the world that 
was to be for him; since, when years had passed 
away, and he had reached to manhood’s opening 
prime, weary and wounded, and far from home or 
any that would have spoken home words to his 
heart, after a day of strife and struggle, he died 
close by the Sutle} waters, like many more of the 
adventurous youth of his country—taking infeft- 
ment of India with their blood. 

We were a little party of twenty, perhaps 
twenty-two, and if we were all alive to-day not 
one of us could be considered over middle life. 
Alas, that middle life! It is so deceptive to the 
young. More than a half of our party never reached 
the middle. Life on earth has only now a minority 
of our number. 

When the silvery bell struck nine, the Bible 
was read, and after worship, in fifteen minutes, we 
were all gone from Blinkbonnie, and some of us 
marvelling how the Christmas days would be got 
over; for young hearts are like the sea sands, 
easily marked, and the record is as easily blotted 
out ; they cannot keep traces of grief for a long 
time. The meridian of winter came, and therewith 
its ordinary amusements, but not like the last, for 
that to us had been very brilliant. It passed into 
care and work again, but the snow fell heavily, 
and the roads were locked up, so that out of door 
labour was scarce, and even the school classes were 
“thin,” though this was the season of their 
greatest bustle and prosperity, in an open winter. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE SNOW STORM. 


It might have been the last day in that January ; 
it was the last Saturday, that a woman of a gen- 
teel look, with three children, a boy and two girls 
—the boy, who was the older—perhaps eight 
years old, and the younger of the girls, four, passed 
up the road through among the houses as if she 
~ had been to call at Dr. More’s. Being parochially 
visited by many strangers from a distance, we were 
not stirred into inquisitiveness like the people of 
less frequented villages, by the presence of unknown 
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folks. So the women only stopped from their 
work to look out at their doors after the strangers, 
and wonder where they came from, what they were, 
and where they were going. Two of them who 
had children to spare, sent them just to look 
where the strange woman and her children stopped, 
and they came back and told that they wandered 
into Widow Robbs, as aforesaid, some little dis- 
tance up the water. It was natural to suppose 
that they were friends of the Robbs, and nobody 
took much farther notice of their visit, seeing that 
they might have well come even from the town, 
for it was a beautifully clear day, and the road was 
now quite opea and pleasant to walk over. Thus, 
when an hour after they returned, the neighbours 
only thought it late enough, for it would be three 
o’clock, to travel into the town—as the road was 
good three miles, and rather lonely with the woods 
on each side in some places. They did not observe 
that the strangers went into Mrs. Grey’s, who kept 
a small grocery, and also collected our letters for 
the post. 

Mrs. Grey was a couthy person, although curious 
in prying into other people’s affairs, but she was 
soft-hearted, and sorry when the mother bought two 
little loaves, and was to divide them dry with the 
children. Mrs. Grey, perceiving that they were 
strangers, would not allow that, and took them 
through to her little room, and made the children 
take some milk, and gave the mother a cup of tea, 
and may be kept them longer than they would 
have stopped, except for herkindness. Mrs. Grey 
noticed that the children, like ‘heir mother, came 
from a distance, and had not been long in our 
quarter, for their manner of speech was very 
different from ours; aud, although old people do 
not easily take up with new pronunciations, yet 
the young speak in the tones that they hear. The 
woman said that she had come a long way, con- 
cerning some friends, to the town, where she was 
stopping for a time, andthe day being very fine, 
had wandered out to see the country with the 
children, which was most natural in a stranger ; 
and she inquired the names of several places that 
she had passed, and also of Blinkbonnie, just as if 
she had not known it. And Mrs. Grey said that it 
belonged to.Mr. Rose, and had once been the pro- 
perty of anold family, but they left an only son 
and he was not a wise man,—anything but that— 
nor a good, as she had heard say—and he had died 
in foreign parts, or was killed, leaving heaps of 
debts, and the land was sold. Afterwards she said 
that the stranger woman's face, that once had been 
very pretty, and was pretty still, fell when she 
spoke of the spendthrift laird, but that might 
have been imagination—only she hurried away, and 
would not wait for the carriers, who would pass 


through soon, for the afternoon was far over, 
and the children could walk better than ride. 
That seemed to be true, for they were but clothed 
thinly, and their little things were just too fine for 


the night, although they looked as ee oe 
a 


over-long worn. Their mother 
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sixpence for the tea, but Mrs. Grey was not mean 
that way,and would only take payment forthe bread. 
So they bade her good night, the boy said “Good 
afternoon, Ma'am,” and they all went on their way. 

Mrs. Grey was busied with her letters, and put- 
ting past her tea cups, and cleaning her lamp, for 
half an hour or more, when the night became 
darker than usual; the wind rose, and the snow 
whirled round her house in such drifts, that she 
was glad to fasten her door, and could neither 
look out, nor did any neighbours come to her; but 
she sat alone thinking of the poor travellers, who 
could not have been half-way to the town when 
the storm began; and she thought, yet could do 
no more, as no customer came near until it 
was six o’clock, when the sudden onset settled for 
: time; and even then, as there were houses by 
{ne way, except in the woods, she did not speak 
of the travellers in so much alarm as pity for the 
children. 

This was one of those Saturday nights that 
David Robertson was to spend at Netherstane ; but 
he had been kept longer in the town than he 
wished, and the storm caught him soon after he 
had left, before he came to the woods. He was 
a strong lad, who knew his road, and it led him 
to a warm home; and so he struggled on; but he 
said afterwards the wind often turned him round, 
and he was blinded, and nearly choked with drift ; 
sometimes almost “ wull,” and doubtful of the 
way he was walking, until he got between the 
trees where the wind was a little broken, and he 
could not lose his road. He saw nothing, however, 
as who could in a cloud of dense snow. After he 
had wrestled on with storm and wind, until he 
doubted if it would be wiser to to turn back, 
and had nearly lost heart, he thought that a small 
weak voice was crying near him. The wind made 
a strong sough as it bent down the tops of the 
trees, and he could see no distance ; but between 
the blasts he always thought the small weak voice 
in distress came to him. The place was eerie, 
and the whistling wind among the trees, sometimes 
moaning low and sad, and then rising to a mad 
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screech in its swirls, made the time eerie too, while 
we had strange wild tales of voices that led tra. 
vellers to their death; but David Robertson was 
a brave good lad, and he strove hard to reach the 
place that the sound came from, and harder as it 
moulded itself to words that he could under. 
stand. 

A great oak tree stood close to the road, half- 
way through the wood on the north side—a per- 
fect land mark; for its branches reached far over 
the ditch, and when David got there he knew the 
place very well; and he could hear the small 
voice saying now between bursts of crying—“ Uh! 
Mammawaken and come home—Jeannie’s sleeping, 
Mamma and cold—waken and come away—little 
Elie will not waken and will be killed with the 
cold—oh, Mamma! rise, little Elie’s dying ?” 

The kind hearted lad was afraid of startling the 
boy, but he was forced to do something; for he 
saw the mother and her two children in the snow 
beneath the tree, aud they must have been covered 
up, if the little fellow had not been ranning wildly 
round where they lay, trying every way to rouse 
the sleepers. So he said quietly to the boy that 
he was going up to the village and would help 
him to waken his mamma, and carry the children ; 
but when he stooped down and touched the 
youngest child and tried to lift it, even he who 
was not used to death, knew that the arm around 
the infant had stiffened for ever, and that the 
mother would no more waken in time. Gradually 
he drew out the little Elie and held her close to 
his plaid, and then removed the elder sister, and 
they both wakened up and spoke; and cried like 
their brother to their Mamma, to rise and come 
away. It was a dowie business for the young 
man, and be took off his plaid, and wrapped it 
round the two girls, and tried to carry them ; but 
the children would not leave their mother, and he 
knew that the nearest house was almost half a 
mile from there. No way of doing seemed wiser 
to the lad than the only way that was practicable 
—to stop where they were on the road-side—the 
orphans and the stranger, with the dead mother. 








SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


Tae discoveries of Dr. Livingstone in Southern 
Africa have given a romantic interest to al] the 
matters appertaining to that part of the great con- 
tinent of Ham. The romance of these journey- 
ings would have, perhaps, served to give more 
value to Africa in British society, if the lakes and 
rivers discovered had not promised mercantile re- 
sults. The Africans of the South have been shut 
out from other parts of the world by belts of de- 
sert land. Europeans have not until recently pene- 
trated those inhospitable deserts, or regions of 
malaria; and have remained unacquainted with 





the existence of fertile and well watered countries ; 
of comparatively civilised and numerous nations 
within their protection. Some time since, Mr. 
Galton published notes of a tour through the 
Namaqua, Damara, and Ovambo land; in, if we 
remember correctly, the ‘ Travellers’ Library.” 
The first part of Lake Ngami, by Mr. Andersson, 
to a considerable extent repeats the information 
afforded by Mr. Galton. That gentleman, how- 
ever, was obliged to leave the country before the 
real journey to Lake Ngami commenced, and this 
enterprise was undertaken by Mr. Andersson, ia 
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company with the African servants whom he had 
engaged. The Namaqua land is nearer to Cape 
Town to the north than the Damara region, which 
is between it and the Ovambo territory. Neither 
of these nations extend into the centre of Southern 
Africa, but they are confined to the coast. Lake 
Ngami is not within the dominions of the nations 
named. ‘The chiefs who own its shores are inde- 

ndent of the western nations; and in proceed- 
ing farther to the east, Dr. Livingstone met popu- 
Jations in a more advanced state of civilisation 
than the the tribes of the west. The latter, in- 
deed, are new to the soil. The Caffres are only 
successful invaders of Southern Africa. The 
Damaras came into the country within the last 
hundred years. According to the statement of 
Mr. Andersson, the race is now extirpated. 
Their grand enemy, Jonker Afrikaner, being 
nearer to the Cape, and the coast, was supplied 
with ammunition, and firearms decide the battles of 
Africa. This circumstance exposes the error of 
the British government and parliament, in aban- 
doning part of the land on the Orange river to 
the independent Dutch Boers, and recognising 
their separate authority. No other policy could 
have been more cruel, more disastrous, or more 
foolish ; unless our Government wished to afford 
the Dutch farmers an opportunity of destroying 
the natives, without adopting any part of the re- 
sponsibility. It is impossible by this device to 
escape from the latter. The Dutch Boers would 
not preserve their position in the country, if they 
were not supported by the moral influence of the 
Cape colony ; and the African tribes do not make 
nice distinctions between European nations, and 
especially between the Dutch within and the Dutch 
without British territory. 

The hope of Africa is founded upon the progress 
of European missionaries. The natives may be 
extinguished, but they cannot be saved without 
the success of missions. Mr. Andersson asserts, 
that in the regions visited by him, the labours of 
the missionaries have been entirely vain. His 
connexion was chiefly, however, with the Dutch 
or Rhenish missionaries in the Damaraland. The 
Namaquas, he says, are partially civilized Hotten- 
tots, who ‘‘possess every vice of savages, and 
none of their nobler qualities.’ They “listen to 
the missionaries’ exhortations so long as he can 
feed and clothe them.” When these advantages 
cease, their conversion is turned into reversion. 
The missionaries, however, had collected even the 
Damaras into communities, and taught them to 
cultivate the soil. This was a great advantage ; 
but Mr. Andersson adds :— 

Here, however, their civilisation seemed to be at a stand- 
sull. The missionaries were landably and strenuously exert- 
ing themselves in their bebalf; bat, as yet, they had met 
with little or no encouragement. To the mind ofa Damara, 
the idea of men visiting them solely from love and charity, 
's utterly inconceivable. They cannot banish a suspieion 
that the motives of the stranger must be interested, and 
they not unfrequently require a bribe for any services they 
may render to the missionary cause. As an instance of the 
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utter failure of religious zeal in these parts, I may mention 
that Mr. Hann, who is liked and respected by the natives, 
never succeeded, as he himself told me, in converting a 
single individual! In one instance, however, he imagined 
that he had made a convert; but, before the individual in 
question could be finally admitted as a member of the 
Christian church, it was necessary that he should give satis- 
factory answers to certain questions. One of these was, 
whether, according to the usages of Christianity, he would be 
contented with one wife. To this the man replied, “that 
though he was very anxious to oblige Mr. Hann and his 
friends personally, and to further the objects of the mission 
in every way possible, yet his conscience would not permit 
him to make so great a sacrifice as that required.” 


The chief Kacichené was considered by the 
travellers an exception to the rule. He had set- 
tled with part of his tribe at Schmelen’s Hope; 
but while the travellers were in the country, he 
was slain in battle, and his tribe were obliterated. 
Messrs. Anderssen and Galton met, however, with 
other traces of the missionaries’ teaching. At 
Rehoboth, a station of the Rhenish mission, they 
met William Zwartbooi, who, with his followers, 
had adopted Christianity. These followers appear 
to have been men of good character :— 


We had thus in a short time lost the services of three 
men ; but, fortunately, through the kindness of our friend, 
Zwartbooi, we were able to replace thei by two others, The 
first of these was his own henchman, Onesimus, who was a 
Damara by birth, but had been captured as a child and 
brought ap amongst the Namaquas. He spoke the language 
of’ these two nations most fluently, and understood, more- 
over, a few words of Datch. What with his capacity as an 
interpreter, his even temper, and general good beliaviour, he 
became one of the most useful men of our party. 

The other man, Phillipus, was also a Damara by birth, 
but had forgotten his native tongue. He spoke, however, 
the Namaqua and the Dutch fluently. He was appointed a 


waggon-driver. 


Mr. Anderssen gives in his work a rather de- 
pressing view of the Damara and Namaqua charac- 
ter, in reference to missions; for at page 132 we 
find the following statement respecting William 
Zwartbooi :— 


On the 6th of February I received a visit from a great 
Namaqua chieftain, named William Zwartbooi, and found 
him a very agreeable old personage. He had met Mr. 
Galton not far from Eikhams, who had sent him to Schme- 
len’s Hope to await his return. 

At one time this chief had robbed and massacred the 
Damaras in precisely a similar way as Jonker Afrikaner ; 
but thanks to the exertions of the missionaries, he had been 
gradually weaned from his evil practices, and was now living 
on excellent terms with his neighbours. 

Jonker and Zwartbooi associated occasionally, but they 
were by no means well-disposed towards each other. On one 
occasion, when the latter had expressed displeasure at his 
friend’s inhuman proceedings against the Damaras, Jonker 
told him, “ That if he (Zwartbooi) meddled with his affairs, 
he would pay him such a visit as would put a stop to his 
devotions, and make him cry for quarter.’ 

Within Zwartbooi’s territory was a mountain, called Tans, 
where horses might pasture throughout the year without 
being exposed to the “ paarde ziekt?,” the cruel distemper to 
which these animals are subject. Almost all the northern 
Namaguas, Jonker among the rest, are in the habit of sending 
their horses here during the sickly season. 

On one occasion, when Jonker was about to make a 
“ raid” on the Damaras, he sent an exprevs to Zwartbooi for 
his horses ; but this chief areata wanes 
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for which these steeds were wanted, refused, under some 
pretext, to give them up; and, whilst parleying, the favour- 
able opportunity was lost. It seems Jonker never forgave 
Zwartbooi this act of treachery, as he called it, and deter- 
mined, let the risk be whatever it might, never again to put 
himself in another man’s power. 


It would appear, therefore, that tle author’s 
experiences do not support his opinion. Savage 
nations cannot be converted in a few years, and in 
Zwartbooi’s case, the Rhenish missionaries had 
much reason to be gratified with their success. It 
is also evident that “ the noble qualities” of savages 
which, in a philosophic moment, he celebrates, are 
imaginative—as we should suppose from a prima 
facie view of affairs :— 


Tjopopa would spend whole days at our camp in the most 
absolute idleness and apathy, teazing us with begging for 
everything he saw. Like all Damaras he had a perfect ma- 
nia for tobacco, and considered no degradation too deep, pro- 
vided he could ubtaia a few inches of the narcotic weed. He 
was of an easy and mild disposition, bat exceedingly stingy. 
We stood greatly in need of live stock, and took every op- 
portunity to display our most tempting articles of barter in 
the hope of inducing him to purchase. Brass or gilt articles 
he almost spurned, but cast longing eyes on articles of iron 
or copper. At last lie selected goods to the value of four 
oxen, with which he quietly walked off. On asking him for 
payment the following day, he smilingly replied, “ Why, be- 
tween us there must be no talk of buying and selling. You 
are going to stop here a loug time, and you will want plenty 
of food ; this I will give you.” 

Knowing the trath of the adage, that a “bird inthe hand 
is worth two in the bush,” we should infinitely have preferred 
an immediate settlement to any vague promises. And the 
end justified our apprehensions. ‘The old rogue took good 
care neither to pay his debt, nor make us any presents of 
cattle of which we stood* so much in need. Nay, he even 
went further. Under pretext of supplying our wants, he in- 
duced his people to contribute oxen and sheep, which he was 
mean enough to keep for his own use. 

Oar friend Tjopopa was rather a sensual man; he was 
supposed to have no less than twenty wives—two of whom, 
I foand to my astonisliment, were mother and daughter! I 
have since ascertained that this is by no means an unusual 
practice amongst this demoralised nation. Moreover, when 
a chief dies, his surviving wives are transferred to his 
brother, or to his nearest relative. 

It is in vain that poets and philanthropists endeavour to 
persuade us that savage nations, who have had no previous 
intercourse with Europeans, are living in a state of most en- 
viable happiness and purity—where ignorance is virtuous 
simplicity—poverty, frugality, and temperance—and indo- 
lence, laudable contempt for wealth. One single day among 
such people will be sufficient to repudiate these idle notions. 


The difference between Kabichené and Tjopopa 
was considerable, and between the latter and 
Zwartbooi still larger, while for these distinctions 
the missions, we presume, must have credit. 

The heathenism of Damara, Namaqua, and 
Ovambo was of a very degraded type. The 
superstitions of the one class were kindred to 
those of the other. Some curious details respect- 
ing them are to be found in this volume. Although 
the Damaras derive little comfort from their creed, 
it is a heavy burthen, and its faint glimmerings of 
a hereafter often cost their lives. 

the Damaras do not profess absolately to believe 


in a life hereafter, they have a confused notion of a future 
state, Thas, they not unfrequently bring provisions to the 
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grave of a deceased friend or relation, requesting him to eat 
and make merry. In return, they invoke his blessing, and 
pray for saccess against their enemies, an abundance of cat. 
tle, numerous wives, and prosperity in their undertakings, 

The spirits of deceased persons are believed to appear 
after death, but are then seldom seen in their natural form, 
They usually assume on such occasions the shape of a dog, 
having not unfrequently the foot of an ostrich. Any indi- 
vidaal to whom such an apparition (Otjarn) might appear, 
especially if it should follow and accost him, is supposed to 
die soon after. 

The Damaras have great faith in witchcraft. Undividaals 
versed in the black art are commonly called Omunda, 
Onganga, or Omandu-Ondyai, aud are much sought after, 
Any rerson falling sick is immediately attended by one of 
these impostors, whose panacea is to besmear the month and 
the forehead of the patient with the odare of the hyzna, 
which is supposed to possess particalarly healing virtues, 
The sorcerer, moreover, makes signs and conjurations, 

Some very singular superstitions about meat exist among 
the Damaras. Thus, a man will perhaps not eat the flesh 
of an ox which may happen to be marked with black, white, 
or ced spots. Others refuse to partake of a sheep should it 
have no horns, whilst some would not touch the meat of a 
draught-ox, according to the rule of the “eanda” to 
which he belongs. If meatis offered a Damara, he will 
accept it, but before he ventures to eat it, he carefully in- 
quires about the colour of the animal, whether it had horns, 
&c., and should it prove forbidden food, he.will in all pro- 
bability leave it untouched, even though he might be dying 
of hunger. Some even carry their scruples so far as to 
avoid coming in contact with vessels in which such food has 
heen cooked ; nay, even the smoke of the fire by which it is 
prepared is considered injurious. Hence, the religious su- 
perstitions of these people often expose them to no small 
amount of inconvenience and suffering. 

The fat of particular animals is supposed to possess cer- 
(ain virtues, and is carefully collected aud kept in vessels of 
a peculiar kind. A small portion of this is given, in solution 
with water, to persons who return safely to their homes 
after a lengthened absence at the cattle-posts. The chief 
also makes use of it as an unguent for his body. 


The Africans have no such natural antipathy to 
missionaries and teachers as the traveller to Lake 
Ngami supposed, The African slaves in the United 
States are fervent ia their religious observances. The 
negroes of the West Indies, before and after their 
emancipation, displayed similar characteristics. 
The missions of Livingstone and Moffat, and many 
other labourers in the same field, have been emi- 
tently successful, at least, in discovering a people 
sometimes anxious, ever willing to be taught. A 
little work, and a very beautiful one, containing 
notes of the last tour of the Bishop of Cape 
Town, has been published recently. It affords 
evidences of sincerity among the coloured converts 
of his diocese, who contribute their full proportion, 
looking to means and number, for the erection of 
churches and of schools, for the support of minis- 
ters and teachers. The Moravian missionaries 
have been also rewarded for their self-denying 
labours, by the erection of villages around their 
stations, containiaug in some cases a population of 
three thousand persous. 

Water is the grand want of Western Africa. 
The Damara land has, nominally, rivers, but they 
are often absolutely dry ; and yet the rainy season 
extends over six months of the year, and the rains 
are often very heavy. The country requires irri- 
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gation and tanks, after the manner of India, but 
the population are few and scattered; men of 
nomadic habits, engaged in pastoral pursuits, and 
living for the present ; thoughtless of the future. 
The country south of the great Orange river is 
more mountainous than to the north, and is bet- 
ter supplied with water. The British Colony of | 
Cape Town is altogether south of the Orange | 
river. The Lake of Omanbonde—that Lake of | 
the Hippotami, of which the traveller had heard | 
many flattering reports, after a trying journey to 
its banks, was only full of disappointment. The 
tourists found it as dry as a race-course, yet at 
some seasons it covers to an apparently considera- 


ble depth a large quantity of land. 





About noon on the Sth of April, we were rapidly ap- | 
proaching Omanbonde; but, oh, how we were disappointed ! 
My heart beat violently with excitement. ‘The sleepy mo- 
tion of the oxen as they toiled through the heavy sand, being 
far too slow fur my eagerness and excited imagination, I pro- 
ceeded considerably in advance of the waggons, with about 
half a dozen Damaras, when all at once the country became 
open, and I found myself on some rising ground, gently 
sloping towards the bed of what I thought to be a dry water- 
course. 

“There !” suddenly exclaimed one of the natives, “ there 
is Omanbonde.” 

“Omanbonde!” I[ exclaimed, almost in despair, “ but 
where, in the name of Heaven, is the water?” 

I could say no more, for my heart failed me, and I sat 
down till the waggons came up, when, pointing to the dry 
river bed, I told Galton that he saw ‘Ae Lake before him. 

“ Nonsense,” he replied, “ it is only the end or tail of it 


After having descended into the bed, we continued to tra- 
vel at a rapid pace, about a mile in a westerly direction, 
when, at a bend, we discovered a larger patch of green reeds. 
At this sight a momentary ray of hope brightened up every 
countenance, but the next instant it vanished, for we found 
that the natives were actually searching for water among the 
rushes, 

The truth at last dawned upon us. We were indeed at 
Omanbonde—the Lake of Hippopotami! We all felt utter 
prostration of heart. For a long while we were unable to 
give utterance to our feelings. We first looked at the reeds 
before us, then at each other in mute dismay and astonish- 
ment. A dried-up valley very little more than a mile in ex- 
tent, and a patch of reeds, was the only reward for months 
of toil and anxiety. 


Ngami happily rewarded Anderssen better than 
Omanbonde. It is a deep inland sea, of which we 





should say little in this couutry, but is sixty to 
seventy miles in circumference, according to iis | 
reckoning, and a great matter in Central Afriea. 


The whole circumference is probably about sixty or seventy 
geographical miles; its average breadth seven miles, and not 
exceeding nine at its widest parts. Its shape, moreover, as 
I have represented it in the map, is narrow in the middle, 
and bulging out at the two ends; and I may add, that the 
first reports received many years ago from the natives about 
the Lake, and which concurred in representing it of the shape 
of 4 pair of spectacles, is correct. 

The northern shore of Ngami is low and sandy, without 
* tree or bush, or any other kind of vegetation withia half-a 
mile, or more commonly a mile. Beyond this distance, 
(almost all round the lake) the country is very thickly wooded 
With various sorts of acacia indigenous to Southern Africa, 
the Damara “ parent tree,” a few species of wild fruit trees, 
aod here and there an occasional baobob, which raises its 





fsormous head high above the highest giant of the forest. 
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The southern coast of the Lake is considerably elevated, and 
the water is so closely frnnged by extensive belts of reeds and 
rushes, that it is only accessible in a few places, or where 
the native cattle have broken through these natural defences. 
The west shore of the lake is also somewhat raised, though 
the water is very shallow; but it deepens considerably to- 
wards its eastern extremity. 

The Ngami must have undergone considerable changes at 
different periods. The natives have frequently pointed out 
to me places, now covered with vegetation where they used 
to spear the hippopotamus. Again, there are unmistakeable 
proofs of its having been at one time of smaller dimensions 
than at present; for submerged stumps of trees are constantly 
met with. ‘This is not, I believe to be attributed to the up- 
heaving or to the sinking of the land, bat that, in all proba- 
bility, the lake was originally of its present size, or nearly 
so, when a sudden and unusually large flood poured into it 


' from the interior, which, on account of the flatness of the 
| country, could not be drained off as quickly as it flowed in, 


but caused the water to rise above its usual height, which 


| remaining in that state some time soon destroyed the 


vegetation. 

Before the lake was known, and when only ramours had 
reached us of its existence, the natives spoke of its waters as 
retiring daily to “feed.” But I am rather inclined to think 
they pointed to a singular phenomenon that | observed while 
navigating its broad waters, which I then attributed to the 
wind, though, on consideration, I suspect it was more likely 
to have arisen from the effects of the moon's attractivo. 


Ngami is fed by the Teoge from the north-west a 
narrow but very deep river, flowing through a 
beautiful country extremely rich in vegetation, and 
capable of great improvement. Mr. Andersson 
argues that a river running parallel with the 
Teoge, but towards the west, and at no great dis- 
tance from that stream, named the Mukuru-Mu- 
kovanja, exists, and is navigable probably to near 
its source. From the naturé of the country, the 
union of the rivers would be an easy engineering 
work, and thus a navigable channel would be 
secured from the Atlantic into Lake Ngami. The 
theory depends upon the existence of the Muku- 
ru-Mukovanja, and its qualities. The same stream 
is laid down as the Naurse river on a roughly 
traced map by Dr. Livingstone, but he leads his 
tracings in a direction entirely different from those 
of the Teoge. 

The Ngami, instead of being called sixty to 
seventy miles in circumference by Dr. Living- 
stone, is said to have fifty to seventy miles of 
length, and all parties give it an occasional breadth 
of twenty miles, involving at least double the 
area assigned to it by the author of “ Lake 
Ngami,” who speaks highly of the country on the 
Teoge and the stream ; but he did not follow the 
River Zouga, which flows out of the lake, and up 
whose gentle current Dr. Livingstone made his 
way, reaching the lake from that side. The Zouga 
is said to lose itself in marshes, as is the case with 
other African rivers, but that point is not clearly 
established. It is certain that the lake Ngami 
and its two rivers present a region of fertile and 
well watered land, traced by the two travellers, and 
having a length of three to four hundred miles. 
Mr. Andersson did not penetrate to the north of 
Ngami, where Dr. Livingstone found a road into a 
network of rivers extending over a region of some 
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. hundreds of miles, and connected with the Zambese 
River, which he traced into the Mozambique 
channel, on the East Coast of Africa, at a subse- 
quent date; but at that time he turned his steps 
westward, until he reached the famous river Congo, 
which enters the Atlantic in the Western Portu- 
guese settlements; and it is not improbable that a 
navigable communication could be formed between 
it and the African Mesopotamia, which would be 
carried readily into the lake Ngami and the river 
Zambese, which is only interrupted by a few falls in 
its current to the sea. 

Before these discoveries in the centre of 
Southern Africa, it was known that cotton-growing 
lands, of almost unlimited extent, existed along the 
western coast of that continent. The central 
lauds appear to be better adapted for tropical pro- 
ductious—to have no other drawbacks than are 
common to half-eultivated or uncultivated countries 
—and to present a territory capable of sustaining 
a vast population in happiness and peace. The 
conduct of the Dutch Boers towards Dr. Living- 
stone, their destruction of his property, and their 
threats against his life, because he endeavoured to 
carry his Master’s message to nations sitting in 
gross darkness, is a favourable commentary on that 
mawkish sentimentality prevalent in some political 
parties, which continually mistakes the shadow for 
the substance, and led to the concession of terri- 
tory to these persons which they never deserved, 
except on the common ground of obedience to the 
laws. 

Central Africa is the grand menagerie of the 
world, but the formidable animals in its jungles 
retire before the presence of Europeans. Lions 
have been unknown for half acentury within many 
miles of Cape Town. They are not, however, the 
kings of the forest, as has been generally sup- 
posed. The fierce rhinoceros defies the lion, and 
the latter avoids the combat. The gemsbok, or 
the onyx, combats the lion in open ground, and 
both occasionally perish in the contest. The rhi- 
noceros is the most ferocious of the larger ani- 
mals of the African continent, find, from its im- 
mense strength and long sharp horns, is even dan- 
gerous to the elephant. Mr. Andersson says :— 

Colonel Williamson speaks of a rhinoceros in India, 
whose ferocity was such as to render the roads impassable, 
by attacking travellers, or those who passed near his haunts; 
and he relates an attack upon a sporting company by the 
same animal, in the close of the year 1788, as generally 
known to the army and residents of the district. “Two 
Officers, belonging to the troops cantoned at Duanapore, near 
Patna, went down the river towards Monghyr, to shoot and 
hant. They had encamped in the vicinity of Derrzapore, 
and had heard some reports of a rhinoceros having attacked 
some travellers many miles off. 

One moning, just as they were rising about daybreak, to 
go in quest of game, they heard a violent uproar; and, on 
looking out, found that a rhinoceros was goring their horses, 
both of which, being fastened by their head and heel with 
ropes, were consequently unable to escape or resist. Their 
servants tovk to their heels, and concealed themselves in the 
neighbouring jungle, and the gentlemen had just time to 


elimb up into a small tree, not far distant, before the furious 
beast, having completed the destruction of the horses, turned 








THE HIPPOPOTAMUS AND RHINOCEROS. 


his attention to their masters. They were barely out of his 
reach, and by no means exempt from danger, especially as he 
assumed a threatening appearance, and seemed intent on 
their downfall. After keeping them in dreadful suspense for 
some time, and using some efforts to dislodge them, seeing 
the sun rise, hs retreated to his haunt, not, however, without 
occasionally casting an eye back, as with regret, at leaving 
what he wanted the power to destroy. 

But the rhinoceros is not dangerous to man alone—all 
the beasts of the forest dread him, and none venture to 
attack this truly formidable animal. The lion, if they 
chance to meet, slinks out of his way. Even the elephant, 
should they encounter, retreats, if possible, without hazard. 
ing an engagement. Major Lally stated to the author of 
“Oriental Sports,” that he once witnessed, from a distant 
hill, a most desperate battle between a large male elephant 
and a rhinoceros, in which the former was worsted and fled. 
Amral told me, that one day, whilst himself and party were 
engaged in pursuit of an elephant, a black rhinoceros sud- 
denly appeared amongst them, charging madly both beasts 
and men several of whom had narrow escapes from being 
gored by the animal. 

The rhinoceros will also fight his own species. One 
night, when at the “skarm,” I saw four huge beasts engage 
each other at the same time, and so furious was the strife, 
and their gruntings so horrible, that it caused the greatest 
consternation amongst my party, who were encamped some 
little way off. I succeeded after a while in killing two of 
them, one of which was actually unfit for food, being quite 
rotten from wounds received on previous occasions, and, pro- 
bably, under similar circumstances. 

The rhinoceros, though it cannot strictly be called a gre- 
garious animal, and though most commonly met with singly 
or in pairs, would seem to be of a somewhat social disposi- 
tion. Indeed, as many as a dozen have been seen pasturing 
and browsing together. 

The rhinoceros is nocturnal in his habits. At the approach 
of dusk he commences his : ambles, and, if not disturbed, 
generally visits the pool at an early hour of the evening; 
afterwards, he not unfrequently wanders over a great extent 
of country. Soon after sunrise he seeks repose and shelter 
against the heat, under some friendly mimosa, or the project- 
ing ledge of a rock, where he spends the day in sleep, either 
stretched at full length, or in a standing position. Thus seen 
from a distance he may easily be mistaken for a fragment of 
of a rock. 

The Asiatic species is frequently kept 1n confinement, but, 
though generally tractable, his morose and savage nature 
makes him rather dangerous. The least provocation often 
puts him into a tempest of passion, when he will not hesi- 
tate to destroy his best friend. In his rage, he will jump 
about and leap to a great height, driving his head furiously, 
and with incredible swiftness, against the partitions of his 
place of confinement. Three or four specimens are at the 
present day alive in England. 

This huge animal displays great affection for its 
young, and the attachment is reciprocated. Mr. 
Andersson once approached a dead female rhino- 
ceros to examine it, unconscious that its cub was 
mourning the mother, and narrowly escaped with 
his life, when it rushed from behind the body to 
avenge the wrong that had been done. The exist- 
ence of numerous herds of the larger beasts of 
Africa is incompatible with the cultivation of the 
soil in a regular manner. Although unless 
attacked, in fear of attack, or disturbed in their 
pursuits, the elephant and rhinoceros will not 
assail man; yet they consume and destroy an 


enormous quantity of vegetation. Even the 


hippopotami, which live mostly in the river, 
destroy a vast quantity of crops on the river's 
banks, and are hunted down by the population now, 








as they’appear to have been hunted for some thou- 
sands of years, not only as a matter of sport, but of 


flesh also. The hippopotamus makes good eating, 
and the Africans use up all those wild animals that 


are also vegetarians. 

When the hippopotamus is located near cultivated dis- 
tricts, it is very destructive to plantations of rice and grain. 
Mr. Melly, in his description of the Blue and White Nile, 
informs us, that the inhabitants of a certain island found 
themselves so plagued by these animals, that they were 
obliged to apply for troops to drive them away, which was 
responded to by a hundred soldiers being despatched in pur- 
suit of the marauders. Mr. Buckhardt again, in his travels 
in Nubia, tells us that in Dongola, the “ barnick” (the 
Arabic name for hippopotamus) is a dreadful torment, on 
account of its voracity, and the want of means on the part 
of the natives to destroy it. During the day it remains in 
the water, but comes on shore at night, destroying as much 
by the treading of its enormous feet as by its voracity. 

The ravages of the hippopotamus would appear to be an 
old grievance, for Sir Gardner Wilkinson, when speaking of 
the ancient Egyptians, says—‘ Though not so hostile to man 
as the voracious crocidile, it was looked upon as an enemy, 
which they willingly destroyed, since the ravages it com- 
mitted at night in the fields occasioned heavy losses to the 
- farmer.” 

Naturalists and others represent the hippopotamus as of 
a mild and inoffensive disposition. It may be so in regions 
where it is unacquainted with man, but from the numerous 
unprovoked attacks made by these animals on voyagers, and 
the very great dread entertained of them by the Bayeye, 
who, so to say, live amongst them, I am inclined to believe 
they are not such harmless animals as we are given to un- 
derstand. In ascending the Teoge, I saw comparatively 
little of them, and used almost to ridicule the natives on ac- 
count of the timidity they showed when these beasts made 
their appearance. But on my retarn journey I very fre- 
quently encountered the hippopotamus. More than once I 
narrowly escaped with life, and found that the men had good 
reason to fear a contest with this truly forilidable animal. 

In regions not mach visited by the European hunter and 
his destructive companion—the firelock, the hippopotamus 
appears as a comparatively fearless animal, not unfrequently 
abiding the approach of mas, whom he apparently surveys 
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with a curious and searching look, as much as to say, “ Why 
this intrusion upon my native haunts, which I have enjoyed 
in undisturbed tranquility from time immemorial!” Bat 
man is cruel, and by his releutless persecutions, a nature 
once so unsuspicious and confiding, is soon changed to that of 
the most timid and circumspective, causing the animal to 
take instant refuge in the water on hearing the least 
noise. 


The hippopatami are very cunning, have acute 
memories, avoid dangers that they have once 
encountered, and appear to profit by experience. 
They are gregarious and social animals, living in 
coteries, and what is worse for the rice growers, 
eating in coteries also. A considerable quantity 
of the ivory of commerce consists of the tusks 
of the hippopotami. Their hides are employed 
extensively for many different objects. And the 
most unfortunate qualification for the hippopotamus 
consists in the excellence of his flesh; so that 
if he destroys the farmer’s crop, it is only by a 
process of cattle feeding that man suffers, since he 
in return eats the hippopotamus. The food of the 
latter is, however, a serious matter. In England 
the daily ration of single members of the family 
weigh 1 cwt. of carrots, and similar vegetation. 

The “Lake Ngami’’ is a large and beautifully 
printed volume profusely illustrated* The notes 
of the Bishop of Cape Town’s tour through his 
diocese, is a small volume richly illustrated, and a 
little gem of art and typographyt The one isa 
picture of Africa rough and wild; the other of its 
comparatively small spots of civilisation. Recent 
events will contribute to the extension of civilisa- 
tion and Christianity, but the divided state of the 
native tribes, and their frequent wars, prove that 
these objects will be advanced more probably by 
the extension of the Cape and of other British 
colonies than by any other course as yet devised. 
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PaRLIAMENT was opened on the 3rd of February, 
by a message per the Lord Chancellor from the 
Sovereign. As the absence of the Queen was 
expected, few were present. The contents of the do- 
cument were recapitulations of events generally 
known. The letter is the work of the Cabinet, 
although ascribed to the Crown ; and if the Con- 
stitution would allow the monarch to tell her own 
story, it would probably be much more interes- 
ting to the publicthan the sentences constructed 
by the combined cunning, striving to shirk an 
amendment. The Ministers, in this official docu- 
ment, referred to the diplomatic victory gained by 
them over Russia at the second conference at 
Paris, whereby Bolgrad was expunged from the 
Muscovite and transferred to the Turkish empire ; 
while the Danube was entirely cleared—Isle of 





Serpents inclusive—from the influence of the Ro- 
manoffs. 

The Neufchatel affair formed the topic of a 
paragraph. The Swiss had released the Neufcha- 
telese Royalists who were charged with treason to 
the republic. These persons will be probably 
provided for by the Prussian people, who 
should present them with ten thousand thalers 
each. The first battle would have cost that 
money. ‘The relative rights in Neufchatel of the 
Prussian King and the Swiss republic are to be 
settled, upon the principle that in Neufchatel the 
Swiss republicans are sovereigns, and the Prussian 
Sovereign is a subject. 





* London: Hurst and Blackett, 
+ London: Bell and Dalby. 

































































Hostilities with China were regretted. For 
hostilities with Persia sorrow was expressed. 
Neither of these wars could be helped now. Ac- 
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of working great evil in the land. The ticket of 
leave is merely an anticipation of the certificate of 
dismissal after the completion of punishment. Any 


cording to the Ministry neither of them ever could | evil that has occurred through these tickets is 


have been helped. existed 
necessarily on these subjects. 
is practically one of the Peace Party, denounced 
these wars exactly as he would have denounced 
any other quarrels, not confined to the debates in 


Parliament. Mr. Disraeli was angry with them 


Different opinions 


because he was the cause of the offence. All | 


partics know very well that the same course, right 
or wrong, would have been adopted towards China, 
and Persia, if the Earl of Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
had been in power, that Viscount Palmerston’s 
government have adopted. The affair, however, 
has allowed debates of great length in both 
Houses. 

Economy was promised in the message, and the 
necessity thereof was urged everywhere in the 
House of Commons, The Government declared 
that they were to be economical, and the Opposi- 
tiop insisted that the Ministry should do exactly 
that which they had intimated their intention of 
doing. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
consented to spend as little money as possibie, and 
that very little money should be spent. ‘The ses- 
sion began in that respect according to the most 
approved fashion of past years. A reduction of 
the estimates for the Army and Navy formed the 
text to several speakers in search of power, but 
they miscalculate. The nation perceives the dauger 
of cheap armies and navies, and will rather have 
them good; even if some less necessary depart- 
ment suffer curtailnent. Efficient military and 
naval forces prevent bloodshed. Their shadows 
seem, as the world is now constituted, the cause of 
war, 

The estimates for the mouey-mongers are nut to 
be reduced, if possible. The Bank of Eugland 
charter, and the whole family of banking acts are 
recommended by Her Majesty for renewal; and 
upon the evening of the 4th, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the appointment of a select 
committee on this subject, in terms which led his 
hearers to understand that the committee were to 
recommend what he wished, and then he was to 
accomplish his object upon the back of their re- 
commendation. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
could never have enacted the part of a Redpath or 
a Robson, for he is not a deceptive. His object 
in this, as in many other cases, is very bad, and 
he never acquired the art of concealment. The 
renewal of these acts without improvement or 
relaxation, will merely continue our dependence 
upon the transactions of foreign nations for the 
means of conducting our home trade. Excessive 

and irregular rates of interest will continue to 
prevail as for some years past, and domestic busi- 
ness will be cramped as it has been, and is at this 
present time. 

The Government have introduced a bill to 
change the ticket of leave system, which is accused 


The Earl Grey who | 


| 


therefore an anticipation of what must have ne- 
cessarily have occurred, not now certainly, but at 
a subsequent date. 

A committee of the House of Commons has 
been appointed to consider the best’ means of 
converting the vast territories of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company into more use than hunting 
grounds. 
~ The House of Commons have already refused to 
entertain Mr. Locke King’s motion to extend the 
franchise to £10 householders in counties, by a 
small majority, and on the same evening they 
refused to repeal the grant to Maynooth by a 
similar majority. 

No business was done in the Peers on the 20th, 
except that Eari Stanhope urged the appointment of 
a committee to consider the means by which they 
might more accurately record their procedings ; and 
Lord Dungannon inquired whether the Government 
were prepared to pension infirm Bishops, and the 
Earl of Harrowby was unable to give a definite an- 
swer. 

In the Commons, a petition was presented from 
Missionaries within the Presidency of Bengal com- 
plaining of the sale of ardent spirits among the 
native population, and Mr. Layard wanted to 
know, and could not be told, whether a treaty of a 
certain and dangerous kind had beeu made between 
Persia and Russia. Mr. Disraeli then introduced 
the resolutions of which be had given notice to a 
crowded House, in an elaborate speech, entirely 
free from the sarcasm which once characterised his 
criticism of opponents. ‘The gist of these resolu- 
tions was that before proceeding farther with the 
budget, the House should have the estimates of 
expenditure as of income before them; and by a 
wise economy and reduction of outlay should see 
their w:y to the total suppression of the income- 
tax in 1860. Mr. Disraeli said literally in these 
resolutions that it was expedient to examine the 
ways and means so as to provide a surplus for this 
year, next year, the subsequent one—and he might 
have added through the series intervening between 
ns aud the extinctionof the national debt. He 
was followed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
w o confessed his inability so to adjust the expen- 
diture aud income of this year as to provide against 
a deficiency for both or either of the next two 
years. Mr. Gladstone occupied the remainder of 
the night, till nearly eleven oclock; and the only 
other speakers were Mr. Wilson, shortly, for the 
budget ; and Mr. Laing, still more briefly, against 


it. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was directly opposite 


in spirit to Mr. Disraeli’s. He spoke like an angry 
man. Both leaders of these parties appeared wil- 
ling to continue an income-tax of 1s. 4d. for ano- 
ther year, if the duties on tea and sugar were re- 
pealed. And both insisted upon a reduction of 





the expenditure to the standard of 1853. The 























House adjourned earlier thanis usualin great dis- 
cussions. The conviction was general that the in- 
come-tax must be reduced to 7d. immediately, and 
that the expenditure should be considered on each 
separate estimate. 

The House of Peers discussed on the afternoon 
of the 23rd a new Probate bill of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s, respecting which Lord Lyndhurst refused to 
deliver his opinions, because he said there was only 
present for each bench one-third of a Peer. The 
debate on the budget in the Lower House had 
attracted the Members of the Upper. 

After an exposition of a miserable job in guano 
upon the Kooria Mooria group of islands, off the 
Arabian coast, whereby the Colonial Office had 
ceded guano in value, equal, it is said, to twenty- 
four millions sterling or as much of it as could 
be shipped within a given period to a Captain Ord 
and his friends, the budget debate was commenced 
by Mr. James McGregor, followed by Lord John 
Russell, who, to the astonishment of the House, 
and the relief of the Ministry, intimated his inten- 
tion of voting against Mr. Disraeli’s resolutions, 
destroying thereby the crisis, for it was clear then 
that they could not be carried. Mr. Bentinck 
intimated his intention of moving the adjournment 
of the debate. Mr. Milnes and Sir J. Tyrell, both 
Conservatives, recorded their intention of voting 
against Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Wilkinson naturally took the same course. Mr. 
Liddell lectured his leader, Mr. Disraeli, for hinting 
at a reduction of taxation, to the budget of 1853, 
on which he charged the sorrows of 1854; yet he 
gave against bis speech the more valuable consider- 
ation of his vote. A short speech against the 
resolutions by Mr. J. G. Phillimore, and another 
for them by Mr. Whiteside followed, and ‘then 
again came the Leviathans. Mr. Francis Baring 
supported the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while 
Mr. Walpole was clearly for reduction. The ex- 
Home Secretary of the Derby Cabinet went very 
close to the opinions of the Manchester politicians 
in that department. After him Mr, Cardwell, who 
has been considered Mr. Gladstone’s henchman, 
abandoned his chief, and Mr. Milner Gibson spoke 
upon the duty on paper. Mr. Newdegate spoke 
against Mr. Gladstone, as did every other speaker 
of the evening, we believe —for the member 
for Oxford University seems to be unpopu- 
lar. Sir Charles Wood defended the  minis- 
try in a very long address, more animated than his 
usual style, and after short explanations from Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir G. C. Lewis, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Bentinck’s proposal to aJjourn 
Was negatived by 477 to 25, and Mr. Disraeli’s 
resolution by 286 to 206, which, after counting 
24 prirs, gave the opinions of 540 members. A 
few Liberals were in the minority, and a larger 
number of Conservatives in the majority. 

On the 24th, the Earl of Derby moved his reso- 
lutions in the Peers against the late proceedings 
at Canton. We copy them: 


That this House bas heard with deep regret of the inter- 
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ruption of amicable relations between Her Majesty's subjects 
and the Chinese authorities at Canton, arising out of the 
measures adopted by Her Majesty’s Chief Superintendent of 
Trade to obtain reparation for alleged infractions of the sup- 
plementary treaty of the Sth of October, 1848. 

That in the opinion of this House the occurrence of differ- 
ences on this subject rendered the time peculiarly unfavourable 
for pressing on the Chinese authorities a claim for the 
admittance of British subjects into Canton, which had been 
left in abeyance since 1849, and for supporting the same by 
force of arms. 

That in the opinion of this House operations of actual 
hostility ought not to have been undertaken without the ex - 
press instructions, previously received, of Her Majesty's 
Government, and that neither of the subjects adverted to in 
the foregoing resolutions afforded sufficient justification for 
such operations. 


The Upper House was more than usually ani- 
mated during the evening, but the force of the 
noble Earl’s speech was very much broken by the 
unusual length of the extracts interspersed 
throughout. The pith of his long, sometimes 
pathetic, and sometimes tedious address, was that 
the Arrow lorcha, being only a colonial vessel be- 
longing to Hong-Kong, was not entitled to the 
privilege secured by treaty with the Chinese for 
an English ship; and that the war commenced in 
Sir John Bowring’s monomania for free entrance 
into Canton. The noble Lord described the reve- 
lations in the parliamentary papers as disgusting ; 
the results of the operations as deplorable; and 
the conduct of the Chinese as exemplary. 

The Earl of Clarendon contended that the re- 
gistry of the Arrow, and the right of the ship to 
a British flag, was as clear as that of any vessel 
belonging to Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, or any 
other crown colony, and that the conduct of Sir 
John Bowring, Consul Parkes, and Sir M. Sey- 
mour deserved all praise, while the third resolution 
moved by Karl Derby would paralyse all operations 
in distant seas, and leave defenceless all our de- 
pendencies. 

Lord Lyndhurst contended that the treaty with 
the Chinese applied only to English ships, and 
that Sir John Bowring was “one of the most mis- 
chievous men;” and the Lord Chancellor replied, 
that this reasoning was incorrect, and the treaty 
had been violated. Earl Grey then spoke at much 
length, in proof of the assertion that the Arrow 
was not a British ship, entitled to the privileges of 
the British flag, and the Duke of Argyll argued as 
stoutly that the Arrow was all right, and that Yeh 
was equally wrong. Then followed a squabble 
concerning the adjournment of the debate, which 
was adjourned at twelve o’clock, over Ash Wednes- 
day, until Thursday. 

The Commons were informed by Lord Joba 
Russell that the budget war was not yet over, for 
he would move a reduction of the duty on 
tea to ls. 4d., for the present and the next two 
years, and to one shilling in 1860, and onwards. 

Sir Joshua Walmsley moved the appointment 
of a select committee to consider the state of the 
franchise and the representation, The adult male 
population numbered five and a-half millions, while 
the electors were not over one million, One half 
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of the Commons were returned by 180,000 voters, 
and 800,000, or thereby, returned the other half. 
A population of eight millions had their property 
assessed to the value of twenty-two millions, and 
they had three hundred and twenty-three repre- 
sentatives. A population of ten millions had their 
property assessed at forty-two millions, and they 
had one hundred and forty-four representatives. 
Mr. Hadfield supported the motion, because the 
labouring classes had no representation; and Mr. 
Stafford had no doubt that this attack upon the 
institutions of the country would fail; while Sir 
George Strickland and Mr. Duncombe, both ardent 
reformers, opposed the appointment of a committee 
on the ground that no information was needed ; 
and none may be required by them, although, in 
courtesy to their opponents, they should suppose 
that information is wanted by those gentlemen— 
by Mr. Stafford for example—otherwise their con- 
clusions would be adopted. Mr. Berkeley, indeed, 
had the bad taste to suggest that if the committee 
were appointed, and Mr. Stafford were examined, 
he might afford them some information upon the 
employment of Government patronage—bringing 
to mind the old story of dock depravity. Mr. 
Warren, the author of “Ten Thousand a Year,” 
stated that he had only to express his surprise at 
the proposal to refer the British constitution to a 
select committee, amid more laughter than the 
learned gentleman has caused at any place or time 
since the publication of the “ Lily and the Bee.” 
Mr. Fox supported the motion, because an exten- 
sion of the franchise would carry great questions 
without out-of-door agitation, or giving occasion 
for the rise of demagogues! Lord Palmerston 
opposed the committee, because it would be 
against the sense of the House; and this reason 
seemed to be correct, for on a division 190 voted 
against and 73 for its appointment. Thus the 
House of Commons will neither extend the fran- 
chise to ten pound tenantry in the counties, nor 
consider any other method, or give any attention 
to the subject, for the people are said to be 
apathetic. 

A committee was appointed, on the motion of 
Mr. Beutinck, to consider the management of rail- 
ways, with a view to the prevention of accidents 
to travellers. 


FOREIGN. 


The Russian Government has published their 
great railway scheme, for which forty-five millions 
are wanted during the next two years. The greater 
part of this capital is to be raised in foreign coun- 
tries. A large sum is expected from Britain. The 
expectation will be frustrated, we hope, for the 
railways in Russia would be employed as military 
engines against us, while all the money that can be 
scraped together, or spared, is wanted for the colo- 
nial and Indian lines. The guarantee offered by 
the Russians is five per cent. nominally, but sub- 
ject to so many contingencies that it has been cal- 
culated down tothree andeight-tenths, or £3 16s., by 
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some capitalists not connected with the Barings, 
who have the getting of the money as faras Lon. 
don is concerned. 

We consider these Russian railways, in the pre- 
sent state of Russian purposes and Russian soci- 
ety, as army works. The Russian Government is 
a military despotism, aud will employ all the faci- 
lities of migration supplied by foreign capital to 
assimilate foreign peoples to the serfery and slavery 
of their own population. 

The French capitalists and speculators will pro- 
mote the scheme, for they have been flattered by 
the Northern politicians, who know the thin spots 
in the character of our neighbours, and apply the 
probe skilfully to their vanity. Count de Morny, 
the ambassador of France to Russia, and who is 
half brother to the Emperor Napoleon, has mar- 
ried a Russian lady, and purchased in her name 
an estate within twelve miles of St. Petersburgh, 
containing so many acres, a chateau, garden, orange- 
ries, two thousand five hundred serfs, shrubberies, 
and timber. We direct attention chiefly to the 
two thousand five hundred serfs with whom inter 
alia Count de Morny has endowed his bride. The 
serfery of Russia appears to be considerably over- 
looked, and the cotton planters of the Southern 
States in the American Union have not fair play ; 
for some thirty millions of white slaves exist within 
a comparatively short distance of our own shores ; 
for whose deliverance no single society issues a 
tract. 

The young Countess de Morny is said by some 
gossips to be a daughter of the late Emperor 
Nicholas ; and thus, by a circuitous connexion, the 
Buonaparte and Romanoff dynasty are united. The 
story may not however have a deeper foundation 
than many other tales respecting the great. 

The Prussian King’s promises to the Swiss, cou- 
sequent upon their release of the Neuchatelese 
prisoners, have not been fulfilled. The Neapolitans 
continue patiently to bear the absence of the 
British and French Ambassadors, to suffer many 
severe dealings from their King, and to wait 
generally for events. Waiting for events is poor 
employment for people who want freedom of a 
merely personal description. The ruler of Naples 
manages even the hair dressing and tailoring of 
his people. He is a paternal sovereign in every 
detail except the payment of his children’s bills. 
That duty he leaves to themselves; and includes 
his own in the general debit. The freedom of Italy 
is afar cry. It must be nearer of course than it 
was last month or year; but, except from the 
necessities of dates, time, and so forth, we can see 
no ground for the opinion. 

France lives on debentures and credit companies. 
The press is effectually gagged. One journalist 
proposed to consider, on medical reasons, whether 
Verger, that ex-priest who killed the Archbishop 
of Paris, was mad or sane. The authorities told 
the journalist that he might consider, but he was 
not to publish the result of his deliberations. The 
iron hand keeps quietness in France, and the 
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bubbles do not appear on the surface, if there be | 
any commotion in the deep waters. ans 
Spain and Portugal suffer under a_ horrible 
famine; and even from high priced London, large 
of wheat have been forwarded to the Pen- | 
insular ports. The Portuguese have not exhibited | 
any discontent for many years, and the Spaniards 
pear to be cowed by Narvaez. The famine is | 
doubtless considered by the peasantry a judgment | 
for the sale of the ecclesiastical lands. | 
The Austrian Emperor has tried the law of | 
kindness in his Italian domains, and has generally 
roclaimed amnesties in his tours or visitations 
through the Lombardian and Venetian provinces, | 
with marked success, in conciliating the enemies of | 
his house, according to the statements of his friends. | 
The same policy is to be tried in Hungary, and it | 
is hoped with the same results. The Hapsburghian 
mode of government in sugar is more palateable 
than in salt; and thus the young Emperor is a 
practical reformer. 
Europe has behaved in a decent and decorous 





manner during the year hitherto, and excepting | 


the broken promises of the Prussian King to the 


| interest except Geueral 
| Central America ; but some authorities say that it 
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Swiss; which, thanks to the intervention of terri- 
tories belonging to neutral powers, will lead to no 
war; we have no hostile probabilities of any 
kind. Europe, excepting Britain, enjoys profound 
peace and quiet. If any nation wants any reform 
whatever, the wish is not expressed. If any pro- 
gress be observable it is material progress. It is 
true, however, to say that Europe merely lives. 
America appears to have been completely locked 
up in snow towards the close of January. From 
that continent we have no intelligence of great 
Walker’s progress in 


is progress backwards, and while America is 
supposed to enjoy peace, General Walker's little 
war on his own account has already cost the lives 
of nearly ten thousand men. 

The expected insurrection of slaves bas not oc- 
curred, but the death by hanging of two or three 
hundred of them has occurred ; while the Virginian 
sales of this stock during the season have reached 
£600,000, or thereby—at an average of £140, 
capable young men fetching £280. 
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Religion in Earnest. Tales Illustrative of Christian 
Life in Germany ; translated by Mrs. Stanvey 
Carr. With a prefatory notice by the Rev. 
Wituam Hanna, L.L.D. Edinburgh : Shep- | 
herd and Elliot. 1 yol., pp. 334. 


Dr. Hanwa’s portion of this volume would literally 
go into anutshell. It is a certificate. Mrs. Carr 
says in the translation that the tales are written 
by Baron V. Strauss, but she was unwilling to 
introduce his name upon the title page, because he 
might be mistaken for another writer of the same 
name, and of different sentiments. These tales 
are strictly evangelical in their tendency, and their 
literary merit entitles them to translation. ‘The 
central tale of the three is, perhaps, ‘he more 
pleasant; but it also has passages, which we 
suppose are disagreeably true. A rich peasant 
had two children—a daughter and a son. The 
former he determined to marry to a richer land- 
owner in the neighbourhood. She had made her 
own selection—a young carpenter in the village. 
The former minister had been rather easy in his 
religious views—very loose we should say. A 
new pastor had, however, been appointed, and he 
belonged to a better school. He endeavoured to 
induce the peasant, Valpert, to change his opinion 
respecting the destination of the maiden, Sophia, 
because he had a very bad opinion of the father’s 
favourite, Buchman. This is part of their con- 


| among us. 





versation :— 


REGISTER. 


“In my private affairs, reverend sir,” said he, “ no on ® 
has a right to interfere.” 

“You are :nistaken, Valpert,” replied the minister, “ if 
you imagine this to be your private affair. It concerns the 
parish, the Church, and myself most nearly, to endeavour to 
prevent an unhappy marriage, and to promote a happy one, 
It is my duty to see to this.” 

“Indeed? This is something new to me,” said the angry 
father, “and belongs properly to the new doctrines, and all 
the other whirligigs which you are putting into our people's 
heads.” 

“ Valpert,” resumed the minister, “are you really so un- 
happy that the doctrine of the Cross is to you an offence 
and a folly ?” 

“ All a way of speaking, minister! Your predecessor 
used to say, ‘Good folk, believe what you like, but act up- 
rightly ! That is my Christianity, all the rest is supersti- 
tion, and calculated to make dolts of the people.’ ” 

The preacher sighed. “Old man,” said he, “ does not 
your own conscience reproach you for daring to speak in 
such proud, contemptuous terms of that which the wisest 
and best of men, in all ages, have held sacred ?” 

“T assnre you, reverend sir, my conscience is quite easy 
upon that subject,” said Valpert. “And the short and 
the long of it is, that you will as little talk me into another 
¢ as into another religion. I will hear nothing of either. 

, good day, reverend sir ; I must to my fields.” 

“You may turn me away, Valpert,” said the clergyman 
with great solemnity, “ but you cannot get rid of Him, 
whose holiest commands aod warnings you are now reject- 
ing! The eye of your Judge is bent upon you, and His 
almighty hand can reach you in the house, and in the Geld! 
No one has ever braved him with impanity! May he have 


compassion on your unhappy child, and on your own soul! 
“ Fare you well.” 


The well-meant intervention of the pastor pro- 















daced no good at the time. Valpert was a man 
of this world, entirely and solely, and his creed 
was the most common in Germany, we presume— 
“money makes the man.” Valpert was a “re- 
spectable” person; and so also was “‘ Buchman,” 
—very respectable ; while Sophia, and apparently 


the author, gave to the fifth commandment an | 


extremely wide meaning in the circumstances. 
The paternally rejected Christian, the joiner, de- 
cided to make a rush for fortune, and set out for 
Holland. Before his departure he communicated 
his secret to a herder of swine, “ Dulsman,” who 
is a character well drawn, and worthy of study, 
not, we believe, over-drawn, or at all too higlily 
coloured. ‘There are such men in our own coun- 
try; and even if the things of this life be regarded 
as the summa bona, it can hardly be said that they 
do not enjoy them :— 


Christian greeted him kindly with a cordial shake of the 
hand, but the old man bent on him a scrutinising look, and 
asked “what is the matter boy ? what has happened to you ? 

“Sophia is to marry the wealthy Buchman, and I am 
to stand and see!” replied the youth. 

“ Has she then already broken bargain with you?” usked 
the old man. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 

“ Well then,” rejoined the greybeard mildly, “ if it cannot 
be altered, be cheerful, and thank God !” 

“ How, and for what ?” cried Christian. 

“Ah you foolish boy!” replied the old man with solemnity. 
“It is easy to thank God for happiness, and prosperity 
although this is often forgotten by the godless. But think 
you that the most High ever does or permits to be done any 
thing for which we are not bonnd to thank Him on our 
knees ?” 

Christian gazed on the ground, and silently shook his 
head. 

“ Boy, boy!” exclaimed the old man in a warning voice, 
“thou hast a hard time of probation to go through, if thou 
wilt not learu betimes! Believe me, I was in my day quite 
as obstinate, and fancied myself always in the right in the 
sight of my Lord God, so long as I was prosperous, and had 
a house, and land, and money, and cattle, and a good wife, 
and her healthy children. At that time I could not lose a 
horse, or a cow, without murmuring and complaining against 
God. But the Lord took me into His school. Two sons 
were shot in the Spanish war. A third was drowned. Two 
children died in one month of a bad fever. Then came the 
great mortality among the cattle, and I was forced to go 
into debt. Thereupon died my wife, and soon afterwards 
my last son. My daughter married, and I had to go upon 
an annuity. Four years were sacarcely passed, before my 
son-in-law had ran through all; the land was sold, and they 
even contrived to deprive me of my annuity. At this time 
my last remaining child died, and I was obliged to take my 
staff, and wander! God knows those were troublous days!” 

“ Well, then,” said Christian, “ and did you thank God 
for them ?” 


“ Assuredly, and that from the bottom of my heart! | 
Christian ; when I had nothing but my old Bible under my | 
arm, and my staff in my hand, I understood what the Lord | 


says by Luke, ‘ Blessed are ye poor, for your’s is the king- 
dom of God.’” 


The tale goes on through a series of ordinary 
aecidents, as we call them, except the adventures 
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REGISTER. 


The event led to a change in his father’s opinions, 
who became an altered man, sought counsel from 
the swineherd, then by far richer in reality, gave 
him a home in his farm-buildings, and dismissed 
“Buchman,” who is a bad specimen of "German 


yeomanry. AA little passage in the conversation 
consequent upon the return of Christian, shows a 
perhaps prevalent opinion in Germany, where 
opinions are very imaginative occasionally, yet we 
by no means say that the following has only an 
imaginative foundation :— 

Then, looking round as if missing some one, he asked’ 
“ Where is little Frank ?” 

Valpert became deadly pale; his wife sighed, and tears 
started into Sophia’s eyes, but Dalsman said, M4 Believe me, 
my dear friends, happy as we all are here at this moment, he 
is much happier! For you see, Christian, our merciful 
God has taken him to Himself in heaven, and yet I could 
almost wager that he is here among us at this moment, 


clapping his little hands for joy at all that is going on, 
although we see him not! But, note well, this too cometh 


forth from God, who sees meet to plant a death-garland in 
the middle of our ripe harvest field of joy. Beside such a 
crop the Saviour tarries gladly, and, oh, may He be with as 
now! Where He is a blessing comes and remains, both for 
this world and the next !” 

Mrs. Stanley Carr is a competent German 
scholar, acquainted intimately with the country; 
and Baron V. Strauss is a writer whose works in 
some measure counteract those of his namesake. 





Third Letter toJ. R. Roebuck, Esq., MP. By J. 
Gassiot, of the Administrative Reform Asso- 
ciation. Pp. 32. 

Tuts pamphlet is published at the office of the 

Association in Cannon-street, West, London. The 

contents will displease those Members of Par- 

liament who shirk the duties, while they wish for 
the hononrs, of the place, for it contains a list of 
the divisions during last session, in which each 
member has voted. ‘The number of divisions is 

198, and the number of members who have voted 

at one-half or more of these divisions is 97. Only 

one member, the invincible representative of Dun- 
dee, has given the full number of votes, beating 

Mr. Hayter himself by 5 divisions. We cannot 

say that a good member is bound to vote on every 

division. Many are taken upon subjects of little 
moment. Mr. Roebuck himself is a usefu! mem- 
ber, and he was absent from nearly three-fourths 
of the divisions. Bad health may explain the cir- 
cumstance, but we presume that he was present 
upon the most important occasions. The text of 
the letter refers to several other topics, of which 
none are more important than the heavy outlay 
incurred in contesting seats. A pure House of 
Commons can never be obtained so long as ten 
thousand pounds can be expended in contestiug 4 


| metropolitan borough. The following interesting 


of Christian in Holland, which are extraordinary | table of expenses allowed by the present reformed 
and out of the way, to a happy termination. Val- | House of Commons, shows how much money 18 
pert’s little, and rather wilful boy, fell through the | wanted to make up a “corruption” in their 


ice, and died from an illness consequeut thereupon. ! opinion :— 
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_ Glimpses of Our Island Home. By Mrs. Tuomas 
Gectpart. Norwich: Fletcher and Alexander. 
pp. 252. 


The Elementary School History of England. By 
J. J. Farnuam. Part I. London: Groom- 
bridge. Pp. 76. 


Tue larger production is a very neat volume, with 
many illustrations, bringing the early history of 
Britain from obscurity down to the Normans. 
The authoress professes to provide something for 
life out of school, not quite elementary, and yet 
not so heavy as regular history. The origin of 
the British tribes is not more fully examined than 
might have been expected in a volume of this 
nature. The Britons themselves are said to have 
been, like all Celtic nations, afraid of the dangers 
of the sea, and the Pheenicians, it is said, traded 
with them; but the best opinion on those subjects 
now is that the Pheeniciaus were Celts, like the 
Philistines, Tyrians, and other communities of the 
Mediterranean, who left emigrant communities in 
this country, and no doubt left their mode of wor- 
ship, including especially the service of Baal. We 
do not recollect any little book in which a young 
person may more pleasantly gather glimpses of his 
island home, than Mrs. Geldart’s work. The style 
is very interesting and very pleasant. St. Dun- 
stan, who is parochially preserved in London, 
suffers at the lady's hand, and turns out to have 
been a clever, unscrupulous schemer : 

You know, I suppose, Cowper’s distinction between know- 
ledge and wisdom :—~— 


“ Knowledge is proud that she has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that she knows no more.” 

Well would it be if some one had whispered that in Dun- 
stan’s ear, but perhaps he lacked a faithfal friend in youth. 
When quite a lad, and still a pupil at Glastonbury school, he 
was seized with a fit of illness, attended by fever and deli- 
ram. During a paroxysm of violence, he arose one night 
from his bed, and ran out into the open air towards the 
abbey church, which was then under repair, and against 
which a workman had set a ladder; by this he ascended to 
the roof, and the next morning was found fast asleep in the 
church, without remembering how he had come there. The 
love of the wonderful, and the superstitions of the age, 
dressed up this story with many additions; among others it 
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was asserted, that “he was driven to his ascent by the devil 
and his pack of hounds, bat that angels had borne him 
safely into the charch.” Danstan’s vanity was Mattered by 
the notoriety this tale obtained for him, and his parents were 
rather pleased than otherwise at the credence which it 


| gained, loving to relate it, with additions and amendments, 





doubtless. 


Dunstan lived in the reign of eight Saxon 
Kings. He struggled long for the supremacy of 
the Church, and used all means, creditable and 
otherwise, to attain that triumph. He was a 
mechanic, and while busy at his forge, Satan 
attacked him, but the clerical blacksmith engaged 
the enemy with becoming spirit, and drove him 
from the field. He had all scientific attainments 
common to his time, and he employed them, in 
the authoress’ opinion, in advancing ecclesiastical 
interests. One day he leaned his harp upon the 
wall, while he traced the patterns of some em- 
broidery for a noble lady ; but the harp continued 
its song, because probably the saint was also a 
ventriloquist. The celibacy of the clergy was one 
of St. Dunstan’s leading objects in life, upon the 
principle of the fox without the tail, for in his 
youth he had been prevented from marriage. 

The history of the quarrels between the Danes, 
Normans, and Saxons, are those of civil war, for 
whatever distinction existed between them and the 
original Britons or Celts, it cannot be doubted that 
they were three branches of one race. 

Mr. Farnham’s “ Elementary School History of 
England,” promises to be an intelligent work, and 
one therefore that may be recommended. Generally 
school histories are made upon the principle that 
anything is good enough forchildren. The nature 
of the errors in some of them is provoking. They 
are errors for which the junior students of history 
should earn black marks. Mr. Farnham’s part 
appears to us very accurate in its statements—and 
instead of a series of circuitous questions and re- 
plies, gives to the learner a clear narrative. He 
despatches Dunstan in these sentences : — 

The power of the clergy in those days was very great, and 
even the most powerful kings found themselves unable to 
oppose it. In the reign of Edwy lived the famous Danstan, 
abbot of Glastonbury. He wasa very clever, but I fear 
not a very good man, and assumed the right to control the 
King, who endeavoured to resist him, and to curb his power, 
but he was unable to do so, and only brought great trouble 
on himself and his kingdom hy his efforts. 


His descriptions of customs and habits in those 


early days, are useful for people who have left 
school :— 


Their houses were built of wood, which was covered with 
a plaster of mud and clay, while these rough walls in the 
houses of the rich, were covered by beautiful tapestry, 
worked by the hands of the ladies. ‘The furniture consisted 
of a few rade chairs and tables, generally of oak, which, ia 
the houses of the rich, was often inlaid with gold and other 
rich materials. The upper classes had also bedsteads, with 
costly hangings ; but the poor had seldom any better bed 
than a bag of straw, with the skiu of some animal to cover 
them. 

The roads constructed by the Romans remained, and 
doubtless others had been made, but they were still 
and many villages were situated far away from these 
nels of communication, au during the winter. the »-* '« 
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were cut off from all intercourse with other parts, for the 
land was then, in most places, very marshy and swampy, and 
whenever there was much rain, the villages were mere 
islands in the midst of mud and water. Many parts too, 
which are now occupied by pleasant corn fields and thriving 
farms, were then covered with forests, in which were found 
wild beasts, which rendered it unsafe to travel by night. 
Many of the people were in a state of slavery or serfdom, 
even for many years after this. These were nearly in the 
same state as the negro slaves of the United States of 
America at the present time. But there was this great 
difference in their favour, that although they were bought 
or sold with the land on which they lived, as a part of the 
estate, they could not be bonght or sold in any other way, 
so that children were not separated from their parents, or 
wives from their husbands, as is now done where slavery 
exists. The slaves were generally persons who had either 
been guilty of some crime, or had been taken prisoners in 
war, or else they were the descendants of such persons. 
Above them, there was a class called “ freed-men,” these 
were generally employed as servants or labourers, but had 
liberty to change their masters whenever they chose, just 
as working men have now. A higher class of these were 
the free-men, many of whom were possessed of large pro- 
perty. Some of them were landed proprietors ; others were 
engaged in commerce, to encourage which Athelstane ordered 
that any merchant who had made three voyages across the 
sea, should become entitled to the rank of a Thane or no- 
bleman, that being the highest rank next to royalty. 


Slaves were, at a later date, sold at £2 to £3- 
They were bartered, driven hither and thither, 
and exchanged in every possible way. Even Alfred 
and Athelstane, determined and powerful monarchs, 
were unable to stay the progress of domestic slavery, 
while, long afterwards, the foreign slave trade, as 
an exporting business, prevailed largely. The 
country was then populous, or it could not have 
sustained the long and terrible struggles of the 
times ; and it was wealthy, or it could not have 
paid the quantities of bullion exacted frequently 
by the sea kings. 


Physic and its Phases ; the Rule of Right and the 
Reign of Wrong. By AtcipHron, the “ Modern 
Athenian.” London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. Pp. 76, sewed. 


We happened to open this poetical attack upon 
medical practice—we say neither quackery nor 
science—at page 14, and there fell upon lines that 
we deemed worthy in their subject and themselves 
of heing circulated widely; and we determined 
to help that work. Dr. Thompson’s courage at 
Alma has not been noticed sufficiently. He is 
dead—died probably from his exertions upon that 
field; but some farther notice than has yet 
occurred might be taken of bravery far greater 
than is absolutely necessary to charge even on the 
cannon’s mouth. We had the lines set before 
we had read the work itself—a practice of which 
we are not frequently guilty; and although they 
occupy rather more space than we can easily spare, 
yet they form a tribute, earned well, to two medi- 
cal men, who were examples to a doubly hazardous 
profession :— 
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There was a ship the “ Eclair,” which for months and for 
moons, 

Had cruised along the African lagoons— 

The terror—as her seamen loved to boast — 

Of every slaver on the Western coast ; 

All things went well and bravely with ship, 

Till Fever met her in her homeward ship, 

Then corpse on corpse was lowered o’er her side, 

And soon the surgeons sickened too and died, 

But home she got—how, is a marvel still ! 

Her hands were so reduced—and half were ill ; 

Yet even on English waters nought could check 

The Fever-demon that assailed her deck. 

Who’eer approached the fatal ship was taken 

Ill of the pest—yet was she not forsaken. 


In that most fearful hour—for on the roll 

Of scientific names, was one brave soul, 

Who grappled with the foe! Let Britain tell 

How Sidney Bernard volunteered and fell, 

The sailor’s friend. Can Westminster not spare 

A tablet for the “Hero of the Eclair!” 
And wherefore, soldiers, to our country’s shame, 

Is there no record yet of Thompson’s name ! 

No stone to mark how that devoted one 

By the red Alma, when the fray was done, 

In mercy to the wounded of the o’erthrown, 

Remained to do his god-like work—alone ! 

Where’er he looked were marks of fire and steel, 

Spent shot and shell, dismounted gun and wheel, 

The broken sabre, and the cloven helm— 

All that could daunt the soul, or overwhelm. 

Corpses in heaps, the dead and staggering steed, 


And groups ef wounded in their direst need ! 

Yet there the gallant Scot maintained his post, 
Beside a remnant of the Russian host, 

Whose wounds—such wonnds ! his orders were to dress 
And soothe the sufferers in their mad distress, 
Foes, to aman. Right pleasant patients they— 
Eight hundred Calmucks who had lost the day ! 
Bat down he knelt, beneath the lowering heaven, 
And, in pursuance of the orders given, 

Went to his duty with a manly heart— 

Soldier and Surgeon—true to either part! 

With only one attendant, who could speak 

His country’s tongue, amid unceasing shriek, 

And groan, and wail, and cry, woful to hear— 
The raven and the vulture hovering near— 
There, unappalled by all those sounds and sights, 
Nobly he toiled two fearful days and nights, 
Limb after limb examined and bound up, 

And poured the cordial balsam in the cup; 
Desisting only when himself struck down, 

The unconscions winner of a world’s renown. 


The medical poet praises the army and navy 
surgeons, and reproaches bitterly those of the pro- 
fession, or the majority of them who enjoy a do- 
mestic practice. Even science applied to the 
medical studies is dealt with in this way :— 


With test tube, speculum, or stethescope— 
Three baubles brought by Quackery into vogue. 


Patients, he informs us, are kept ill because quick 
cures will not pay. Patients, like professionals, 
on that aceount are culpable—because they grudge 
to pay unless they experience considerable work. 

Why meanly grudge to quick and honest skill 

The “ cheque” you pay the wretch who keeps you ill? 

Dr. Dickson is the hero of this poem. Three- 

fourths of our notable names are the anti-heroes 
—mean fellows who practise the Dicksonian 
science, and cut its inventor or originator. 
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course such “ gentlemen” will not practice honestly. | have passed over that part of the land since the 
_ great rebellion. 


A considerable part of the “poem” and the 
« proofs’’ is directed against the obstetric art as 

ised now —the writer alleges that it is a job 
merely—a way of living—and not commendable, 
but being a feminine science, should be in female 
hands. Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, is one object 
of his sarcasm, not refined, but honest—for the 
poet is evidently a medical man. A work some- 
what similar, in prose, was sent to us some time 
ago, and was put aside, because the discussion is 
not the most delicate imaginable, and a little out 
of our way ; but we fancy that this rhymester is 
to make a noise in the world, and some of the 
more idealistic professionals may also defend 
themselves in rhymes. 


Memorials of James Watt. 
Wart Crvs. 


By the GREENOCK 
1 vol., with illustrations. 


Tue British people, or their descendants, breast 
the currents of the Mississipi and the Missouri ; 
navigate the central lakes of America, carry com- 
merce up the Magdalena, force a passage through 
Nicaragua; penetrate into the*heart of Africa; 
link together their Indian empire by its magnifi- 
cent rivers, win a way up the Murray that has 
flowed since the creation until now an apparently 
useless stream; and from the arctic to the torrid 
zones; over all the globe--in every sea; defy 
wind and tide, and rivers and currents—because 
upon the Clyde, half a century since, an ingenious 
mechanic invented the steam-engine, or rendered 
useful the crude ideas that had existed formerly 
on the subject. There is no branch of mechanics 
which has not been revolutionised by Watt. Onr 
manufacturing greatness-would have been simply 
impossible without his, or some similar, invention. 
The advantages that men expect, and those that 
they have received from railways are all the work 
of his mind. The superior clothing of the living 
generation springs from the steam-engine. Tho 
superior culture of the earth that we are told to 
expect soon will originate in the same potent 


agency. The last generation produced no man to | 
whom mankind are more universally indebted than 


James Watt. 


We are not surprised that Greenock should be 
proud of this illustrious son. Scotland is distin- 
guished because he was a Scotsman. It would be 
strange, therefore, if his native town had not an 
efficient club in honour of his memory—one which 
might induce others to emulate his example. The 
volume recently issued by that body contains 
many curious particulars respecting the origin and 
early life of Mr. Watt, the condition of Greenock, 
the state of the Clyde, and the rapid progress of 
the west. These statements are interesting in all 
quarters, but they must be especially so in the 


west—the scene of those wonderful changes that 


The volume is written by the Secretary of the 


Club, we understand, and reflects great credit 








alike for its research and its style. The condition 
of Scotland, before the commencement of Mr. 
Watt’s career, is graphically described in the fel- 
lowing paragraph :— 


If the appearance of the great inventor be held, as it 
must, to form an important epoch in our national annals, it 
cannot be here altogether inappropriate to remark, somewhat 
more distinctly than has yet been done, the character and 
the exigencies of the period to which the event belongs ; 
illustrating especially, as these circumstances do, many 
points in our subsequent memorials. The period was one 
of amazing energy and enterprise throughout the kingdom. 
We have already seen what indications had been given, in 
the north, of a national awakening to the importance of 
foreign trade and the value of home commercial enterprise 
to the country. 

Hitherto commerce and industry in feudal Scotland had 
been prosecuted rather as a means of existence, than, as now, 
of princely luxury and refinement. 

It was the beginning of a new state of things when, after 
the Union, the claymore and brand in one part of the country 
began to be exchanged for the pickaxe and the plough ; 
while in another, clanship, with its endless feuds, was all but 
forggtten in the frequent and peaceful labours of the anvil 
and the loom ; when private enterprise felt that it cou'd ex- 
tend itself securely; when ships began to multiply; when 
the arrival of foreign commodities rendered a reciprocation 
of trade both necessary and inevitable; when the resources 
of the country became the object of attention ; when, instead 
of the question of feudal lairds—how many belted men 
their estates could maintatn P—a more enlightended and in- 
terested inquiry came to be, what were the agricultural, 
mineral, mercantile advantages of their lands ?—when terri- 
tory accordingly began to be cultivated, the bowels of the 
earth to be explored, and the produce poured into the eager 
hands of the manufacturer and the merchant, Population 
then rapidly increased, and as rapidly became concentrated, 
—in no part of the country more preceptibly than in the 
west and along the shores of the Firth of Clyde, that splendid 
estuary, whose waters, skirting the coasts of Renfrewshire, 
and penetrating far into the richest mineral districts of 
Lanarkshire, were soon to become the great artery of foreign 
and domestic opulence to Scotland. Harbours then were 
built or enlarged, rivers and firths were surveyed, roads, 
bridges, canals, required by the new inland traffic, were de- 
manded ; and, ere the lapse of the first half of the century, 
under the influence of a few sagacious men, general intre- 
pidity in many of the productive arts had begun to mark 
out these favoured spots which have since become the seats 
of unrivalled manufactures, and of all but unrivalled wealth. 


The author of the volume has made himself 
intimately acquainted with all the details of Watt’s 
early life ; and there is a passage of some length, 
but of great interest, which we extract, to 
indicate the nature of the volume, but chiefly 
from its intrinsic worth, and the information it 
conveys. 


The child Pascal, the great prototype of mathematical 
precocity—by stealth, it is said, lest he should incur the 
displeasure of his father,—worked out at twelve years of 
age, with a piece of charcval on the floor tiles of his chamber, 
the thirty-second proposition of the first book of Euclid, 
and that before it seems he had ever heard of a triangle, 
parallelogram, or circle, or knew the definition of a straight 
line. But the recluse of Port-Royal would not, to oar mind 
at least, have been a less great man, i 
Gilberte had not by her manner of 
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circumstances, done it in terms which went to make a pro- 
digy of her illastrious brother. A modern Pascal—a name 
hardly less honoured perhaps among the savaus of the Lnsti- 
tute than it is familiar in the academic halls of our own 
country—has no miracle of his infancy to point to; and 
yet Chalmers is not surely the less conspicuous in the walks 
of science and literature, or less wonderful in the breadth 
and comprehensiveness of his majestic imagination, because 
the spark of his mathematical and intellectual genius was 
only strack out in the third term of his college life, and 
whea he had attained his thirteenth year. No less, it is 
conceived, can Newton be thought to inherit the title of 
immortal, because only in his thirteenth year did he begin 
to astonish his piayfellows at Grantham, by the effects of 
that passion for the mathematics, which soon became with 
him irresistible. The enduring frame of the great Watt 
needs no adventitious aid from the marvellous in dealing 
with the facts of his early life; and he whose little finger 
is thicker than the loins of any ordinary man, may surely 
afford to hear without being disconcerted, the boastful jargon 
of the pigmies around him. At thirteen years of age, young 
Watt, like that other giant Timnath, when the Philistines 
were upon him, awoke up into something of his real 
strength on being put to the study of mathematics. This 
we conceive to be the true date of his intellectual birth,— 
the happy moment when he took into his hands the mystic 
key of all scientific knowledge with which, in after years, he 
was successively to unlouse so many of the secrets of nature, 
and lead manhood to the participation of some of her most 
precious treasures. 

Of the mathematical preceptor of so apt and promising a 
pupil, too little is unfortunately known that could be very 
interesting to the reader. In regard to few particulars in 
the memorials of Watt's youth, is one disposed to lament 
the scantiness of information more sincerely than in this. 
His name was Jolin Marr, a name not unknown to historical 
record. He would seem to have been retained in some capa- 
city in the household and family of the lord of the manor, 
Sir John Schaw. We have seen his subscription as a wit- 
ness to some characters granted by Sir John in 1751. In 
these deeds he is designated John Marr, mathematician, in 
Greenock. He appears to have had a salary from the town, 
as in the years 1750 and 1751 there are found in the accounts 
of the town treasurer more than one payment made to him. 
Nothing farther is known of him than what appears in the 
records of the socicty of freemasuns, known as the Lodge 
Greenock Kilwinning, No. 11, of which he was a_ brother, 
and in which he acted in some official capacity, having been 
initiated into the mysteries of the craft in the City of 
Glasgow. To be able to record more of James Watt’s ma- 
thematical preceptor would be gratifying, not less on his 
account than that of his pupil, and the gratification would be 
proportionately heightened could a relationship, by no means 
improbable, be happily traced up from him to another John 
Marr, who was mathematician in the household of King 
James VI., and friend of the great Napier, of Merchiston. 
The following anecdote, in which the latter John Marr acts 
so dramatic a part, is so interesting in itself, and so graphi- 
cally narrated, that we cannot resist the opportunity of 
quoting it. Lilly, in his “ Life and Times,” thus relates the 
circamstances to Elias Ashmole: —“I will acquaint you 
with one memorable story related to me by Johu Marr, an 
excellent mathematician and geometrician, whom I conceive 
you remember, He was servant to King James I. and, 
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Charles I. When Merchiston first published his lozarithms 
Mr. Briggs, then reader of the astronomy lectures at 
Gresham College, in London, afterwards of Oxford, was so 
surprised with admiration of them, that he could have no 
quietness in himself till he had seen that noble person whose 
only invention they were. ILe acquaints John Marr there. 
with, who went into Scotland before Mr. Briggs, purpos'; 
to be there, when these two so learned persons savwid siwet, 
Mr. Briggs appointed a certain day when to meet in Edin. 
burgh, but failing thereof, Merchiston was fearfal he would 
not come. It happened one day, as John Marr and the 
Lord Napier were speaking of Mr. Briggs,—‘ Oh, John!’ 
said Merchiston, ‘ Mr. Briggs will not come now ;’ at the 
very instant one knocks at the gate. John Marr hastened 
down, and it proved to be Mr. Briggs, to his great content. 
ment. He brings Mr. Briggs into my lord’s chamber, 
where almost one quarter of an hour was spent, each be. 
holding the other with admiration before one word was 
spoken. At last Mr. Briggs began, *‘ My Lord, I have un. 
dertaken this long journey purposely to see your person, and 
to know by what engine of wit and ingenuity you came first 
to think of this most excellent help unto astronomy, namely, 
the logarithms; but, my lord, being by you foand out, I 
wunder nobody else found it before, when being found, it 
appears 30 easy.’ He was nobly entertained by Lord Napier, 
and every summer after that during the Lairds being alive, 
this venerable man went purposely to Scotland to visit him.” 
The only other preceptor was Robert Errol, the first master 
appointed to the grammar school of Greenock, his nomina- 
tion having taken place as early as the year 1727, in which 
year he is mentioned for the first time in the town records, 
It is not known at what age our young geometrician was 
seut to the grammar gchool,or how long he continued under 
the instructions of its zealous and learned pedagogne, 
There is, however, the best reason for believing that he 
made good progress, and attained to a creditable proficiency 
in Latin, and, most probably, the elements of Greek. And 
although we are not in a position to hazard in regard to 
him what the great lexicographer said of his own classical 
attainments,—“ That he should never have learnt Latin if it 
had rot been flogged into him,’’—we know that our young 
philosopher learned his so well, that he is found in his eighty- 
second year, notwithstanding the contrarieties and occupa. 
tions of a long and busy life in very different departments of 
study, making use of his classies with as much discrimination 
as taste, and delighting even the circles of Edinburgh 
literati, during its most brilliant epoch, with the extent and 
correctuess of his critical and philological attainments. 


This volume is printed in a very tasteful style, 
worthy of its subject. The illustraiions are curious 
or valuable. ‘The style is clear and distinct. The 
statements seem all to be carefully weighed. Even 


_ the gossip is really excusable and pleasant gossip. 


Most probably the work will get generally into 
mechanics’ institutions and libraries. It would be 
a strange circumstance if it did not. And a 


| series of such works, other towns doing for their 


notables what Greenock has done for Watt, would 
form a splendid addition to our biographical litera- 
ture. 








